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THE THEATRE. 



Eed. YTI. 4. The heart of fools is in the house of mirth. 

Luke yill. 7. 11. 14. And some fell among tfaonw; and ihi$ 
thorns sprang up with it and choked it. . . The seed is the 
word of God, .... and that which" fell amonj; thorns, ai6 



times shall oome^ For men shall be . . • . loveiB of pleasorea 
more than lovers of Qod. 

Theatrical amusementB were invented at Athens, in 
Greece, twenty-fourhundred years ago. (B. 0. 580-535.)* 
From a remote period, the rustic Greeks had cdebrated 
the festival of the vintage with songis — mirthful, lu- 
dicrous, often indecent — in honor of Bacchus, the god 
of wine. Afterwards a choh- of practiced eingera wds 
employed, who gradually adopted a disguise, or cos- 
tume. Habited in goat^skins, to represent a satyr, or 
attendant of Bacchus, an actor recited the wild adiren* 
tures of the drunken deity ; music, dance, and song, 
all imitative, relieved the recitation ; while dress and 
disguise tended to realice the subject, and heighten the 
illusion. Hence the term TH'ogedy^ the Ooat-iong ; 
while Comtdy designated the village song^ or ode of the 
revellers. Such was the foundation upon which Thespis 
reared the superstructure of The Drama. Improved and 
perfected, in place, play, and performance, by ^^chylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and others of less fame, the the- 
atre passed from Athens to all th^ Grecian cities, 
thence to Borne, and throughout the Boman Empire. 

The prevalence of Ohristianity, in the primitive and 
purer ag0s always hostile to such entertainments^ al- 

•B. 0. 680-635. Olyiton's Fasti HeUenioL 
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4t THS TH1EATAB'.' 

most wholly baDished them from society. For ages tBe 
dramatic art was lost, or existed only amoDg the lowest 
of the people, iD almost its original form of plays im- 
provised at such festivals as the carnival. Attacked, 
even by the degenerate clergy of the middle ages, as 
heathenish, immoral, and indecent exhibitions, these 
were replaced by the Mysteries, as they were called, or 
Uieatrio representations of subjects -from sacred history. 
The Mysteries were followed by the Moralities, or al* 
legoric [Hctures of moral qualities ;. a form of play 
which continued in England to the reign of Henry 
Vlllth ; and, under Queen Elizabeth, degenerated into 
Masks, the parent of modern masked balls. Both Mys- 
teries and Moralities were enacted by priests, monks, 
and students ;. always as a mode of divine worship; in 
&ct, they were the effort of a rude and ignorant age to 
render the theatre a means of moral improvement. 

These popular extravagances encountered the con- 
demnation of the Popes of Borne ; yet, strange to say^ 
we owe the modern revival of the drama to an Italian 
Cardinal, Bibbiena, who wrote the first genuine Italian 
comedy-^the Galandria. It was performed for the 
amusement of the holy fathers of the Church, and the 
principal clergy, in the presenoto of the ladies of the 
Court. Comedy was subsequently cultivated by many 
Italians, including oumerpus ecclesiastics. Leo 10th, 
the reigning Pontiff in Luther's time, was agreat patron 
of the theatre. Other European nations introduced the 
dramai^lc art at a much later period. In Englandi it 
dates from the reign of EliEabeth, three hundred years 
ago. From England it was imported into America. . 
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rum TasAtsB. S 

I hftve sketched tkis rapid oatline of the history of 
the stage,* first, to obviate an objection which meets as 
at the threshold of this discassion : — Of what use is it 
to oppose theatres ? They have existed more than twenty 
tsenturies-; have survived amazing revolutions of Em- 
pires, of languages, of races, and of Tcligions. The 
drama possesses an indestructible vit^Aity. It was, is, 
and ever will be popular. Why attack that which it is 
impossible to destroy? 

My answer is this. The vitality of the stage is but 
one form of the vitality of sin. The theatre is old, but 
human depravity is older. So long as the mass of ofian- 
kind, under the leadership of the Prince of darkness, 
continues in rebellion against Gk)d, «o long w'Al the 
corrupt passions and vitiated tastes of the world find 
modes of espression. Theatrical amusements are but 
one manifestation of man^ debasement in his apostacy 
from his Maker. Bat Jehovah, man's rightful 4ind -sa* 
|>reme Ruler, has purposed to subdue this impious i^ 
i>elliou of his creatures. He has established a base .of 
operations in the setting up of his own kingdom od 
earth. In that holy wari'are which Christians wag& 
against sin, the enemy of God and man, there can be no 
truce, uo-eompromise, no end but victory . '^Impossible'^ . 
is a word not found in the vocabulary of a ChjristiajQ 
soldier. '* STith men," indeed, "this is impossible, but 
with God all things are possible '." and Christians "are 
laborers together with God.'^ The Captain of our ^1- 
-vation has said, — ^''lu the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion : but be»of goodicheo:; I have overcome the world,*' 

♦Encyclopedia AniiericuMk art. Drama. Shakespeftrd, Hudson's 
«dit. vol. xi. Hist, of the Drama, ch. I, 2. JHase Ck Hist, } 266. 
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6 ,7MB 'mBMimm. 

^And this is the victory that overcometh the world — 
oui faith." '*For thid.porpQse the Son of God was 
manifested, tliat he might destroy the works of the 
devil;" — and we do verily belieire they shall be d,e- 
Stroyed ; that "the kingdoms of this world" shall "be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ, and 
he shall reign forever and ever." * In this faith the 
Christian can not bnt make war npon every hydra-head 
of the old Serpent ; upon false principles, wicked prac- 
tices, and corrupt amusements, however powerful, pop- 
lUar, or profitable. 

Another preliminary remark, anggested by tbe bifl- 
tory of ithe theatre, is this, that it is no novelty, bat 
an institntion of centnries. From its biith it has pos* 
aessed a well-defined character. Twenty-two hirndred 
years ago, the great Athenian, Aristotle, obaerv^ed that 
the dramalio poets of his city bad improved npon each 
other, and bad refined their own taste, and that of tbeipr 
andienee, nntil tragedy had attained perfection. The 
modern drama has made no advancement. In the 
grandeur of its exhibitions it has vastly deteriorated. 
A Grecian Theatre held fifteen to twenty thousand speo 
tators ; a Soman, even eighty tboosand. The Theatre 
of Scattms, at Boipe, cost five millions of dollars. What 
are onr paltry Opera Honses in comparison ? 

The Theatre, then, has been tested by time. Its ma- 
tured fmits are familiar to the world. It has been Uied 
i)jft the impartial judgment of the wise and good, for 
many ages. The judgment which they have pro- 
nounced upon it, will constitute my argument against 

• Mftt. xix. 26. 1 Cor. iU. 9. John xvi. 33. \ Jo]bn iii. 8. 
1 Jolm T. 4. Bev. ;ii. 15. 
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tbeatrkftl amuaeinents, which may be stated thus: 2%$ 
wiaeet and best men of every age; heathen and Chris* 
tian; LegUlatore^ PhUimpkere^ Divines; the Ohris- 
turn Ohurch^ ancient and modem; have^ with one 
veiee^ftom the very birth ef the dram/a^ condemned^ 
opposed^ e,nd denounced theatrical exhibitionsj as es- 
sentially corrvjjft^aa^ demoralizing^ boik to individu- 
als^ and to society. 

Such is Ae proposition; I will now introduce the 
testimony: 

1. IheU (^eminent and shserving Pagans. 

SoLoir, the chief magistrate and law-giv^ of Athens, 
who witnessed the very dawn of the draota, remarked 
that, ^^If we appland fidsehood in oar pnblic exhibitions, 
we shall soon find it in oar contracts and coTcnants.^' 

SooBATSS never attended the theatre, in consequence 
of its immoral character, except when some play of his 
friend Eoripides (the purest of ancient tragedians) was 
to be acted. Yet the glory ot the stage in his day was 
Qdver surpassed; perhaps never equalled. 

PiJLTo, the disciple of Socrates, whose genius is an 
honor to humanity, tells us that 'Splays raise the pas- 
sions, and pervert the use of them ; and, of consequence, 
ease dangerous to morality." He therefore banished 
them from his imaginary commonwealth. 

Aeistotlb, the world-renowned philosopher, the 
tator of Alexander the Great, laid it down as a rule, that 
^HJie seeing of comedies ought to be forbidden to young 
people; such indulgences not being safe until age and 
discipline have confirmed th^n in sobriety, fortified their 
virtue, and made them proof against debauchery." At 
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9 nX TBEATBB. 

what age, then, Aristotle, should a soDsible adult expose 
himself to such contamination? 

An Athenian spoke to a Spartan of the fine moral 
lessons found in their tragedies. ^'I think,'' said ther 
Spartan, ^4 could learn much better from our own rules 
of truth And justice, than by hearing vour lies." 

The character of the Greek drama was exceedingly 
licentious. ^^We can form but one opinion," says a 
learned author, ^^of the auditory which could be pleased 
with such indecencies ; or of the poet who could pande? 
to an appetite so abominable." f lautus, who introduced 
comedy to Borne,* remarks that ^^roetshavecompoised 
few comedies by which good men are made better.?^t 
This be said, inviting the Bamans to contrast the supe- 
rior chastity of his own productions. Yet of his pieces 
a critic observes : ^^Much is vulgar, the jests often low 
and sometimes obscene. The subject of his play h 
frequently an obscene story humorously treated." 

Ovid, the famous Boman poet, though neither a wise 
nor a good man, is a competent witness. In his cele^ 
brated poems, written expressly in the interest of lewd- 
ness, he recommends the theatre as favorable to disao* 
Ittteness of principles and manners. In his later days, in 
a graver work addressed to the Emperor Augustus, h» 
advises the suppression of this amusement, as a chief 
cause of corruption. 

Senxoa, the renowned philosopher of Borne, a eotenv- 
porary of St. Paul, speaks thus of theatrical representa- 
tions: ^'Nothing is so damaging to good morals as to 
be present at any of these spectacles. Vice easily finds 

*ab., B. C. 200. 

fPaucfw r«periunt poetae comediasj ubi boni meliores fiunt.'^ 
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ttB way into the heart thmugh the pleaaurable emotions 
which they exeite.* 

Taoitus, the philosophic Boman historian, in his ac- 
count of the ancient Germans, ascribes the singular 
parity of th^r women, in part to the absence of seduc- 
tive theatrical spectaeles.i* 

Julian, the apostate emperor of Eome, attempted in 
tiie middle of the fourth century, the utter subversion 
of Ohristianity, and the re-establishment of paganism. 
To this end he decreed *'that none of his pagan priests, 
or those employed at' the altar, should be allowed to 
sttend theatres, or be seen in the company of a char* 
^oteer, a dancer, oran actor;" assigning this remarkable 
reason for bis decree,^--That the Galileans, as he sneer- 
ingly syled Christians, had gained their ascendency by 
their priests and people avoiding such eauses of corrup- 
tion, and the profligacy to which they lead. A striking 
testimony, from one of the most sagacious and malig- 
nant foes the gospel ever encountered, — at once to the 
pm'ity ot* the primitive Christian life, and to the debas^ 
iBg influence of the stage 1 % 

Bbumoy, a French critic of the Greek Theatre, and an 
admirer of plays, thus concludes his dissertation: '^I 
have given an account of every thing as far as was con- 
8ifitent with moral decency. No pen, however cynical 
or heathenish, would venture to produce in open day the 
horrid passages which J have put out of sight; and in- 

^Seaaca: Of » Happy Life, chap. zvii. "NibU est tarn damnofium 
bonis moribns, quam in aliquo spectaculo desidere. Tunc enim per 
voluptatem faeiliuis vltia surrepunt," ^. tO. G. Taciti. Germania, 
xix. *'Ergo septae |xudicitia agunt, nuUis conriviorum irritationibiw 
corruptae." And tbe Note in Willieton's edition. JSee Gibbon, 
chap, zxiii. "The priests of ihe gods should never be seen in theatres 
or taverns." MLicentious tales, or comedies, must be banished from 
lus library/' 
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ftteadofregrettiDgaDypartthatlhavesappressedjtheYeiy 
suppression will easily show to what degree the Athesiatu» 
were intected with liceDtioosiiessof imagination and cor- 
mption of principles. If the taste of antiquity allows uft 
to preserve what time has spared, religion and virtue at 
least oblige as not to spread it beforethe eyes of mankind."* 

In view oi such facts, is it wonderful that the purest 
of the heathen, as we have deen, united in condemning 
the stage ? We shall find, presently, that ithe modeiai 
. drama is only less infamous than the ancient 

2. I will next produce the testimony of Legislatim 
against the theatre, both ancient and modern; premising 
that no government has ever shown itself unduly for* 
ward in restraining popular vices, and that when suck 
legislative restrictions have ocQurred, they were de- 
manded by an audacity .of vice absolutely intolerable. 

Both in Athens and in Bome the stage was not un- 
frequently suppressed by positive statute. At Athens, 
the cradle of the drama, both comedy and tragedy were 
sometimes restricted, and sometimes prohibited, by au- 
thority. Among the Romans, in the purer ages of that 
thoughtiul and sagacious people, although theatrical ex- 
hibitions were tolerated, they did not suffei' a theatre, 
when built, to stand longer than a few days. Even the 
oostly structure of Scaurus, before mentioned, was 
quickly taken down. Pompey the Oreat, who survived 
the liberties of his country, was the first Boman that 
had influence enough to secure a permanent theatre at 
Bome. And this was two hundred years after the in- 
troduction of the drama into that capital. 

^Dissertation upon Greek comedy, translated from Brumoy by 
Dr. Sam'l Johnson, p. 02. 
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The professioD of a player was esteemed iQ&mons by 
the Eomans. It was forbidden by law to any but freed- 
men and slaves; and as Augustiue tells us, actors were ex* 
winded from honors, offices, and even from citizenship.* 
Ciceroputs this expression iuto the mouth of Scipio-"Thafc 
becaqse the Bomans regarded the whole theatric art as 
disgraceful, they not only refused to actors the usual 
hoQors of citizens, but required their ignominious expul- 
sion from their tribe at the hands of the Censor. ^'f 

At a later period, a decree of the Senate was fouud 
liecesBary to prohibit its members jtrom attending the 
entertainments of the theatre.^ In a yet more degener* 
ate day, the bloody and bi^utal emperor Nero was a 
passionate admirer of the stage, and prided himself on 
his public performances. The tribune Sobrius, one of 
tds body guard, conspired against him. The bold 
answer he gave to Nefo, when asked how he could join 
a conspiracy, finely illustrates the true Soman contempt 
«f players — "I loved you as much as anj?' man so long 
i|s you deserved love; but 1 began to hate you when^ 
after the murder of your wife and mother, you became 
A circus-rider, a buffoon, a comedian.'' 

Theatres were established in England, despite the 
opposition of the moral and rel igions public, through the 
patronage of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and a few 
of the nobility ; who demanded amusements, how detri- 
mental soever to society. The corporation of London 

***Actore8 poeticarum fabularam removent a societale civitatis— 
Kb hoDonbufl omnibus repellunt homines scenicos. — [De Civ. Dei, L. 
2, cap. 14. tCum artem ludicram scenamque totam probro duc^ 
rent, ^enus id bominum non modohonoreciTiumreliqaorumcarere, 
fed etiam toibumoveri notatione censoria. — [Quoted by Aug. Civ. 
Dei, Lib. 2 c. 13. {I'Aciti Hist. L. 2, 62. Oautum severe, ne Equi- 
tai Bomaniludo «t arena poUaerentitt. 
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12 THE THSATBR. 

were loDg hostile to the stage, and forbid play acting in 
the city, because of the abominable immoralities con* 
nected with it. For hundreds of years the common law 
of England classed actors with "rogues and vagabonds."* 
Even so late as the middle of the last century, the au- 
thorities of Scotland, in accordance with an act of Par- 
liament, pronounced the stage contrary to Scottish laiw.f 

Both in England and France frequent attempts have 
been made to reform theatres by law. Managers have 
been required to submit every play to the revision of 
persons legally appointed to correct what was evil before 
it was acted. But these efforts have availed fiothing. 
Essential evils c^n not foe reformed* 

Let us come to our own country. The American 
Congress, during the war of independence, and in one 
of the darkest periods of that war, adoptedtke following 
resolutions, October ISth and 16th, lT78i 

^^Whebs^ Trae religion and good morals are the only solid 
foundation of public liberty and happiness, 

^^Metolvedj That it be, and it is hereby, earnestly recommended 
to the several States to take the most e£^ctual measures for the en* 
couragement thereof, and for the tuppreasing theatrical entertainmenUf 
horse-racing, gaming, and such other diversions as WQproductwe of 
uUeness, diadpatiorif and a general depravUy of principles and fnanner$m 

"Wheeeas, Frequenting play-houses and theatrical entertain*- 
ments has a fatal tendency to divert the minds of the people from 
« due attention to the means necessary for the defense of the country 
and the preservation of their liberties, 

^^Eeaolvedy That any person holding an office under the United 
States whoshaU act, promote, encourage or attend such plays, shall 
be deemed unworthy to hold such office, and shall be accordingly 
dismissed." 

Had thi^ act been rigorously executed, America might 

have been spared the infamous treason of Benedid 

Arnold in the following year. And will not every 

patriot unite with me in the exclamation, Would to God 

' *Hudson^s Shakespeare, vol. zi, oh. 3^ pp. 232, 235, 237, 240, 241, '242* 
tMcKerrow'ft Hist, of the Secession Church, p. 525. 
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tliat our eyer-lamented Lincoln had heeded tdiis^ injuno 
tion of an American Congress 1 

3. The precepts cmdj/ractice of the Christian Churchy 
cmoient and modern^ witness ag,ainst the stage. 

The evidences oi this fact would fill volumed. Frim-^ 
itive Christians, for thvee or focu? hundred years after 
Christ, vfQTQ surrounded by a pressure of temptation- to 
partake in gan^es, spectacles, and stage entertainments 
wholly inconceivable by us. Colossal and magnifioeni 
theatres erery where abounded. Vast crowds, compris* 
ing, in the declining age of the empire, all classes of 
citizens^ constantly attended them. The mob at Ephe^ 
908, mentioned in Acts,* who, under a common impulse 
of passion, ^^rushed with one aceord into the theatre,"^ 
serres as an illustration of the times. To withstand 
such a torreut of public opinion re<)uired no ordinary 
measure of grace. 

But could Christians countenance a system of iniquity 
of which even the purer sort of Pi^ans were luthamied % 
They had "not so learned Christ." They read in the 
dirine word— 

<*Th6 time past of onr life mar suffice us to have wrought the 
will of the gentiles, when we walked in lascivibusness, lusts, excess 
of wine, banquetings, and abominable idolatries ; wherein they ^ink 
it strange that ye run not with them to the same excess of riot; 
speaking evil of you: who shall give account to Him that is ready 
lb Judge the living and the dead."--*! Pet /F., 3, 5, 

"But all uncleanness, ... let it not be once named among 

Pas becometh saints; neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor 
ng^ whieharO'notoonTenient."— J^A; F., 8, 4. 

Yet ^^fillhiBess, foolish talking, and jissting,'' were, 
and are the very warp and woof of dramatic literature. 

In obedienoe to such command8,.Ohri8tian8»as Julian 
has testified, not only abstained from participation, 
* Ofasp. zli| 20, 
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14 tHB TSBATBS. 

but bore open and maDlyteBtimony against such amasd* 
ments. Both players, and those who attended theatres^ 
were debarred from the Christian sacraments. Actors 
were required, at whatever cost, to renounce their pro- 
fession, before admission to baptism ; and if they re* 
eumed it, were excommunicated. 

It would be ^asy to multiply prooib on this point; 
The lathers of the church, with one voice, attest the 
facts. Many early synods, and councils, formally con*^ 
demned the theatre. ^^AU dissipating amusements,^ 
says Coleman, "were strictly prohibited* .... 
From most of the amusements of their heathen neigb* 
bors, Christians conscientiously abstained ; and the weak 
and vain who suffered themselves to be betrayed into 
them, were promptly and severely rebuked.'* "The 
Christian lady," says Tertullian in the second century, 
"visits not the heathen plays, nor their uoisy festivals.'* 

Let the language of Theophilus, bishop c^ Antioch 
in the same age, suffice us : ^^It is not lawAil for us to 
be present at the prizes of your gladiators, lest we Jbe 
accessory to murder. We dare not ajttend your othef 
shows, lest our minds should be polluted and offended 
with indecency and profaneness. We dare not see any 
representations of lewdness. They are unwarrantable 
entertainments, and so much the worse, because the 
mercenary players set them off with all the charms and 
advantages of speaking. God forbid that Ohristiaafl^ 
who are characterised by modesty and reserve, who are 
bound to enforce self-discipline, and who are trained 
up in virtue — God forbid that we should dishonor our 

* Coleman'i Clirjft. AntiqaiUei, olutp. 18, | T. 
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Aonghts, much less our practice, with such wickednees 
as thia.'' 

Even in the ages of less pare Christianity which fol^ 
lowed, the Church of Borne, by her coancils, repeatedly 
ittised he^ voice against the theatre. Indeed, as htm 
been said already, the theatre gave way as Christianity 
prevailed^ and for ages disappeared from Christendom; 

Since its modern revival, almost all the reformed, or 
Protesiant churches, have taken the same ground* 
Those g( Holland, France, and Scotland, have declared 
it to be '^nnlawfnl to go to comedies, tragedies, inter^ 
ludes, farces, or other stage-plays, acted in public or 
private.; because, in all ages, these have been forbidden 
among Christians, as bringing in a corruption of good 
manners.''* 

The standards of oar own Church, in the enumera* 
tlou of sins against the seventh commandment, include 
^^ascivious dancings and stage-plays." Our General 
Assembly lias often borne such testimony as the follows 
iog: ^'The theatre we have always considered as a 
school of immorality. If any person wishes for honest 
eonvictioQ on tiiaa subject, let him attend to the char- 
acter of that mass of matter which is generally exhib- 
ited on the stage. We believe all will agree that com« 
ediea, at least with a few exceptions, are of such a 
description that a virtuous or modest person cannot 
attend the r^resentatioti of them without the most paiii^- 
fill and embarrassing emotions. If indeed custom has 
fiimiliatized the scene, and these painful emotions are 
no longer felt, it only proves that the person in ques- 
tion has lost some of the best sensibilities of our nature; 

•Collier's View of the Englifh Stagey cbspu' vi* 
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16 THB THBXTBB; 

that the strongest sategnard of virtae has been taken 
down, and that the moral character has undergone a 
serious depreciation." 

Such is the unanimous testimony of ^'Thb Chubob 
OF THB LiviNa God." It may be safely said that for 
eighteen hundred years no ecclesiastical body has yen* 
tured a contrary ©pinion. *'And surely,'' as Dr. Miller 
has observed, *'this concurrence of opinion, in different 
ages and countries, expressed not lightly or rashly:, 
ought to command at least the respectful attention of 
all who remember the duty of Christians to follow the 
footsteps of the flock of Christ." 

4. I shall adduce, in the next place, the Judgment cf 
gome eminent persons of widely different charcusters and 
stations in life^ whose abilities^ easperienoe^ and oppor^ 
tunities of observation^ entitle them to ewpress a oon^ 
dtisive opinion. I shall not confine myself to religious 
authors, abundant as is their testimony; for, as Dr. 
Witherspoon has justly said, '*few Christian writers of 
any eminenee have failed to pronounce sentence againat 
the stage." 

The Frenchman, Bbumot, already quoted as a critie 
of the drama, writes : ''My purpose was osly to say of 
comedy, considered as a worls: of genius, all that a man 
of letters can be supposed to deliyer without departing 
from his character, and without palliatiBgin any degree 
the corrupt use which has been almost always mad^ of 
an exhibition, which in its nature might bso innocent, 
but has been vicious from the time that it has been in** 
fected with the wickedness of man. The stage is too 
much frequented."* 

• Dili, on Grk. Ooegyedy, p. 60. 
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The eloquent Biahop Tillotsoit, after some pointed 
and forcible reasoning against it, prononnces the play- 
honse ^'the deyiPs chapel ; a nursery of licentiousness 
and vice ; a recreation which ought not to be allowed 
among a dvilized^ much loss a Christian people." 
. Bishop GoujEB, author of >' A Short View of tlie kn« 
morality and Profaneness of the English Stage," though 
one of the most determined enemies of Puritan princi- 
ples and practice in his day, solemnly declares, in the 
preface of his book^ that he was ^persuaded nothing 
had done more to d^^uoh the age in whicb he lived) 
than the stage-poets and the play-house." 

Ldbd Kaihbs remarks, in his. '^Elements of Crit- 
icism," speaking 4^f English comedy, ^^It is there an es- 
tablished rule to deck out the chief characters with 
eyeiy vice in fashion, however gross. But as such 
dbaracters, viewed in a true light, would be disgustftd, 
c^e is taken to disguise their defonnity under the em- 
bellish&ients of wit, sprightliness, and good humor, 
which, in mixed company, make a capital figure. It 
requires not time, nor much thought, to discover the 
poisonous influence of such plays. A young man of 
figure, emancipated at last firom the severity and re- 
straint of a college education, repairs to the capital dis- 
posed to every sort of excess. The play-house becomes 
hiB &vorite amusement, and he is enchapted .with the 
gayety and splendor of the chief personages. The dis* 
gust which vice gives him, at .fii^t, soon wears off, to 
make way for new notions, more liberal in his opinion, 
b| which a sovereign contempt (tf religion, and a de- 
clared war upon the purity of the female se^, are con- 
i 
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verted from being in&mous rices to be fJEidbionable 
virtues. The infection spreads gradnally throngh all 
ranks, and becomes universal. How ^adly would I 
listen to any one who would undertake to prove that 
what I have been describing is chimerical I Buttiii^ 
dissoluteness of our young people of birth will not 
suffer me to doubt its reality."* Such was the delib^ 
erate judgment of a man of the ^orld; 

The late Ih. Channing, of Boston^ assuredly no 
bigot, nor disposed to limit the range of polite ^ amuse^ 
ments, thus expresses himself: ^^In its present state^ 
the theatre deserves no enoouragement. It is an ae** 
cumulation of immoral influences. It has nourished 
intempevance and all vitee. In s4yii!ig. Uiid, I do not 
say that the amusement is radically, essentially evil. 
. But how little does the theatre accom- 
plish its end? Howoften is it disgraced' by monstrous 
distortionB of human nature, and still more disgraced by 
profaneness, coarseness, indelicacy, and low wit, such' 
as^ no woman worthy of the name can hear without a 
blush, and no man' can take pleasure in -Without self* 
d^radation. Is' it possible that a Ohristian atid a re- 
fined people can resort to theatres, where ejchibitions of 
dancing are grven fit only fi)r brotheM, and where the 
most licentious class of the community thi*6ng uncon- 
cealed to tempt and to destroy? l^at the theatre 
should be sufibred to exist in its pieseHtdegradiktion, is 
a reproach to the communil^^." f 

A sterner rebuke no Ptikitan has ever given of the' 
theatte aiiti»^ than this of the' founder of American 
•iaementf otbtii. c 2, isec. 2. tChanningV Works, v^l 2, p. 332, dK^ 
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Unitarianism. Ab to Ms intimation that the stage 
might possibly be pnrified, it is enough to say that the 
experiment has been tried a thousand times without 
snt^cess. Purge it of its nameless abominations, and It 
ceases to attract its chief frequenters. Give it moral 
elevation, and the play-house will skiftyw 

'< A beggariy #o6oimt of empty boket," 

As Shakspeax^ tells us that ^^many a robustious, per*" 
iwig-pistted ^tlcMv," on the stage, ^^will tear a passion 
to tatters, to v^ty rags, to split the ears of gioundlingsj 
who, for the most part, are capable of nothing but in* 
explicable dumb-shows and noise;" so is it with the 
play itself: it must be adapted to the audience. 

A few yeAXB ago, the manager of the Old Park The^ 
atre, in New York, attempted to relieve hiift establish- 
ment of that espefelttl curse referred to by Dr. Ohan- 
ning. He found it imp6ssible to sustain himself, aud^ 
by a public card, anhonnced the indiscriminate re-open^ 
ingof his house. 

The illustrious Sahctbl Johhsos, the instructor and 
friend of Garrick, who was intimate with the theatre 
and its frequenters, i^eabs of the life of the player as 
^^that condition which mahes almost evay man, foit 
whatever reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, sel- 
fish and brutal." Oan that be othei^ than a school of 
vice, which producea such restilts t 

Hear the immortal statesman and philanthropist, 
WxLOAM WuJsmgowm: ^^There has been much argu- 
ment concerning the lawftilness of theatrical amuse* 
ments.* • . If ther6 were any thing of 

«Hs 6ipTMl^' ftidades this? Opeofa in tUM remarki; and jotoiiy) ' 
tf>T th« Opwa i» a play in tsim^ let to mmio. 
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that sensibility for the h(Mior of Gpcf, and of that zeal 
in his service, which we show in behalf of our earthly 
friends, or of onr political connexions, should we seek 
our pleasure in that place which the debauchee, in- 
flamed with wine, or bent on the gratifle«,tion of ether 
licentions appetites, finds most coi^genial to his taste 
and temper <^ mind ? In that place, from the neigh- 
bcM^hoodof which decoomm, modesty, and regul^ty re-< 
tire, while riot and lewdness are invited to the spot, and 
invariably seleet it aS' th^iir chosen reridence I where 
the sacred name of God is often profaned ! where 
Bdntimex»ts t are often heard with delight, and mo* 
tions and .gestures often applauded, whiph would not 
be tolen^t^ in private company, but which, may far ex- 
ceed the utnokost license allowed in the social circle^ 
withoTct at : all traiisgressing the large bounds of the^^ 
atrioal decorum I wherei when moxal principles are in*, 
culcatedi they; are not such as a Christian ought to 
cherish in his bosom, but such as it must be his daily 
ead^avor to extirpate y not those which Scripture war- 
rants, but those which it condemns as false and spun- 
ens; being founded in pride, and ambition, and over^ 
valuation of humaor favor I" 

An infidel, ^^a M^ell-instrueted master in the science 
of huoaan UfC)" onoe. openly ^^recommended theatrical 
amusements as the most efficacious expedient for relax* 
inj} among ' any people, that i»recisenesft and austerity 
of:mora]S| (to. tue bis own phrase,: whioh, tinder the 
name of holiness^ it is tiie busiailess of Scripture to in- 
culcate i 4nd/6Bfofee. Nor is this position merely theo- 
retiofj. Th9 . .jngpieriqient was trifd, : M()^ tried unooesi- 
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fhlly, in the city of Geneva, in which it was wished 
to corrupt the moraiity -of purer times." • 

The testimony ef Sm Walter Soott, the author of 
the Waverly Novels, is not liable to the suspicion of 
proceeding from a too scrupulous refinement of relig- 
ious princifJles. He wrote for the theatre, attended 
the theatre, and, in his essays on the drama, attempts 
to defend the theatre. Yet he admits that the most re- 
fined theatres in the world are ^'destined to company so 
scandalous, that persons not very nice in their taste of 
society, must yet ^dlaim against the abuse." 

He acknowledges " the impossibility of excluding a 
certain description -ef females. "Rie best part of the 
house is openly and avowedly set off for their reception, 
«nd ,no part is free irom their intrusion, or at least from 
the disgusting improprieties to which their neighbor- 
hood gives rise* . . . No man of delicacy would 
wii»h the female part of his family to Ibe exposed to such 
6ceneS'; no man c^ sense would wish to put youth of 
the male sex in the way of such temptations." 
^* Unless,'' he adds, " in the case of strong attraction up- 
on the stage, prostitutes and their admirers usually form 
the principal part of the audience." Such is the testi- 
mony of one predisposed to favor theatreis, as to their 
actual character in the capital city of one of the most 
ezllightened Ohristiah nations I His lidvocaey of their 
^ause amounts simply to this: That some of the evils 
might be removed; though he does not pretend that 
they ever were, or indulge the hope that they ever will 
be removed. 

* Pract View, p. 220. 
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HAsjBSAfL MoBB, flie mofit eminent ladj, HA a Ghritftiuttn 
writer and philanthiropiBt, of the last generation, is a 
singalarly oompetent witness on this subject. 

In eady life she was the friend and favoritB of Dr. 
Johnson, tt^e lexicographer, and ^f hi^pnpil. and pro- 
tege, David Garrick, ^Hhe most distinguished actor 
ever prodnced by the ISnglish stage," She was herself 
the author of many tragedies, and had eveiy opportu- 
nity of ob^^rving the effect of theatrical amusements 
jponducbed under f he most favorable auspices. The 
stage, under ,Oarridi:'s!management, shone with unpar- 
.alelled lustre ; and he introduce^ a reform, both in 
.the <^n4u.9t anfi lipense of tb,edra9ia, very honorable to 
his genips an4 (^^aracter. Hannah J^tpre witnessed the 
^.^i:penna^t, and records its faili^'e* TJbe mature judg- 
ipent of. such a lady, formed under such cironmstanceii, 
may be admitted as deci^ve. Hear it; 
. ^'Frpm u^yyoutl^ ^purses of refidiog, and early 
h^abitsoffocie)^ and conversation, . • . I had been 
led to entertaji^ tbl^t coqauaaon, but as I must now tbiuk^ 
4e}us^v^ and giipundle^ hope^ that the stage, under cer^ 
^ain regvi|ations, maght be 9pnvei;ted into a school (^ 
virtue. Thayt; it requi^ .i^9^bing i^^e ^han a correct 
judgment and a critical 8.electi9n to trans&rm a potr 
picious pleasure iiito 9k profitable entertainment. Un- 
fortunately, this Utppian good cannot be prpdupod, 
until nojb oply the atage itself has undergone a complete 
purification, but until the a^udience shall be purifii^ 
filso. There n^u^t always be a oongruity between th^ 
taste of the spectator and the nature of the sp^t^e, in 
order to effect that point of union which cap prqduce 
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plea^ire ; for i% mnat be remembered that people go to 
aplaj, not tobe inatnieted, but to be pleased. If the sen- 
tioaents and paBsioiia exhil»ted were no longer aceom- 
fliodated to the sentiments of the andienee, corrupt na- 
ture weald soon withdraw itself from the yapid amuse- 
ment, and thin benches would too probably be the 
)»ward of the refonner.'' 
, ^4 hai^e never perused any of thme treatises, excel- 
lent as. some of them are said to be, which pious divines 
Itave written against the pernicioas tendency of theat- 
lAtsl entertainmcKnts. The convictions of my mind 
have arisen solely &om experience and observation." 

^^ The. Ohnstian's amusements mi»t be blameless, as 
well ad ingesioiis ; safe, as well as rational ; moral, as 
well as i&tellectnal. They must have nothing in them 
which mfy be likely to excite any of the tempers which 
it is his daily taak to subdue; any of ike passions 
which it is his constant business to keep in order. His 
chosen a^psements must not deliberately add to the 
^weight' which he is commanded to lay aside.; they, 
should not irritate the ^ besetting sin ' against which he 
is struggling; they should not obstruct the ^spiritual 
mindedness' which he is told is Uife and peac^ ;' they 
should not inflame that 4u8t of the flesh,' ^thatlust of the 
eye,' and that 'fwJde of life,' which he is forbidden to 
gratify." 

Speaking of the most unexceptionable plays, while 
affirming that ''the English dramatic poets are, in gen- 
eral, more licentious than those (^ most other countriea^" 
she adds: 

''What I insist on is that thelre almost inevitably 
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raD8 through the web of tragic drama, (comedy is BtiU 
worse,) a prominent thread of false principle. It is 
generally the leading object of the poet to erect a stand* 
ard of honor in direct opposition to the standard <^ 
Christianity ; and this id not done snbordinately, inci* 
dentally, occasionally, but worldly honor is the very 
sonl, and spirit, and life-giving principle of the drams. 
Honor is the religion c^ tragedy.. It is her moral and 
political law. Her dictates form its institutes. Fear 
and shame are the capital crimes in hiar code. Against 
these all the eloquence of her. most powerfol pleaders^ 
against these her penal statutes, pistol, sw^rd and poi- 
san, are in iuU force. Injured hon(»r can only be vindi- 
cated at the point of the sword ; the stains of injured 
reputation can be washed out only in blood. Love, 
jealousy, hatred, ambition, pride, revenge, are too often 
elevated into the rank of splendid virtues, and form a 
dazzling system of worldly morality, in direct contra- 
diction to the spirit of that religion whose characteristics 
are 'charity, meekness, peaceableness, long-suffering, 
gentleness, forgiveness.' ^The fruits of the Spirit,' and 
the fruits of the stage, perhaps exhibit as pointed a con- 
trast as the human imagination can conceive." 

*'How many young men pick up their habits of think- 
ing and their notions of morality from the play-house! 
When Budgell, Addison's co-laborer in the Spectator, 
committed suicide, he vindicated his self murder by re- 
ferring to Addison's tragedy of Cato; exclaiming, as 
he struck the fatal blow, 

''What Cato did. and Addison approYec^ 
Must sure bo rigntl" 
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*'If religion teaches, and experience provfes, the im- 
mense importance to our tempers and morals of a reg- 
ular attendance on public worship, which is only one 
day in a week, who that knows the human heart will 
deny how much more deep and lasting will be the im- 
pression likely to be made by a far more frequent 
attendance at those places where sentiments of a direct 
contrary tendency are exhibited; exhibited, too, with 
every addition which can charm the imagination and 
captirate the senses. Ouce in a week, it may be, the 
young minds are braced by the invigorating principles 
of a strict and self-denying religion: on the interme- 
diate nights, these good resolutions (if such they have 
made) are melted down with all that can relax the soul, 
and dispose it to yield to the temptations against which 
it was the object of the Sunday's lecture to guard and 
fortify it.'' 

"They are told — ^and from whose mouth do they hear 
it ? — 'Blessed are the poor in spirit, the meek, and the 
peace-makers.' Will not these and such like humbling 
propositions, delivered one day in seven only, . . . 
be more than counterbalanced by the speedy and much 
more frequent recurrence of the nightly exhibition, 
whose precise object is, too often, not only to preach, 
but to personify doctrines in diametrical and studied 
opposition to poverty of spirit, to purity, to meekness, 
forbearance and forgiveness ? Doctrines not simply ex- 
pressed, as those of Sunday are, in the naked form of 
axioms, principles and precepts, but realized, embodied, 
made alive, furnished with organs, clothed, decorated, 
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brought into lively discoufBe, into interesting action; 
enforced with all the energy of passion, adorned with 
all the graces of language, and exhibited with eyery aid 
of emphatical delivery, every attraction of appropriate 
gesture. To such a complicated temptation is it wise, 
voluntarily, studiously, unnecessarily, to expose frail 
and erring creatures? Is not the conflict too severe! 
Is not the competition too unequal!" * 

Once more, I offer you testimony of like character, 
from a widely different quarter, Jean Jaqubis Rous- 
seau, by his own confession, was infamously uppripoi- 
pled and immoral. He ranks with Yoltaire as a 
CoryphfiBus of infidelity. In the ancient city of Geneva, 
the home of Calvin, and o^ee the stronghold of reformed 
Christianity, the fe^nemies of the gospel attempted to 
establish a theatre, for the avowed purpose, a^ has been 
said, of "relaxing the preciseness and austerity erf OhrUh 
tian morals," With strange but charac1;eristic incon- 
sistency, Housset^u opposed its establishment. 

"I observe," said he, "in general, that the situation of 
an actor is a state of licentiousness and bad jnorals ; 
thiEtt the men are abandoned to disorder; that the women 
lead a scandalous life; that the one and the other, at 
once avaricious and profane, ever overwhelmed with 
debt, and ever prodigal, are as unrestrained in their dis- 
position, as they are void of scruple in respect to the 
means of providing for it. In ail countries their pro- 
fession is dishonorable : those who exercise it are every- 
where contemned. Even at Paris, where they are 
treated with more consideration, and where their con- 

•H. KoBB's Works, Frefiioe to Tragedies, vol. 1 : 602-4(10. 
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dnct is bett^, than in aoy oth^r plaQia, a dober citizen 
woald fear tobe upoB t^nm pf intimacy with the same 
actors who may be seeii eveiy day at the tables of the 
great. This contempt is strongest wherever the man^ 
ners are most pure; and there are countries of innocence 
and simplicity where the trade of an actor is held al- 
most in horror. These ai^e incontestabk facts. You 
will say, they result only fi-om prejudice. I agree to 
it; but these prejudices being universal, we must seek 
for a universal cause; and I do not see where we can 
find it except in the profession itself. I might impute 
these prejudices to the declamation of priests, if I did 
not find them established among the Komans before the 
birth of Christianity ; and not only vaguely scattered 
in the minds of the people, but authorized by express laws^ 
which declared actors infamous, and took fi:om them the 
title and tlie rights of Boman citizens.'^ 

Again, in terms how appropriate to our own situation, 
in which every appliance of wealth, of art, and of taste, 
has been lavished upon an Opera House, to render a 
pernicious, and hitherto unfashionable amusement, at- 
'tractive, Rousseau exclaims — ^^^It is impossible that an 
establishment so contrary to our apcient manners can 
be generally applauded. How many generous citizens 
will see with indignation tl|is monument of luxury and 
efieminacy raise itself upon the ruins of our ancient 
aimplicity. Do you think they will authorize this inno* 
vation by their presence? Be assured that many of 
them go without scruple to the theatres of Paris, who 
will never enter tliat of Geneva, because the good of 
their copatry ii dearer to Aem than their amusement 
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Where ie the imprudent mother who wottld dare t6 
'Caa^ry ber daughter to this dangerous school ; and how 
many respectable women would think themselves dis- 
honored in going there I If some persons in Paris ab- 
stain fit>m the theatre, it is simply on a principle of 
religion ; and surely this principle will not be less pow- 
erful among as, who shall have the additional motives 
of morals, of virtue, and of patriotism; motives which 
will reslarain those whom religion >wo«ld net restrain." 

I will close this array of evidence with that of some 
famous actors, who may wetl l)e heard when they con- 
demn their own profession. A celebrated English 
comedian once met a clergyman whom he had known 
intimately in early life. Both were absent from home 
in pursuit of health. "I have been acting Sir John 
Filstaff so often," said the player, "that I thought I 
should have died ; and the physicians advised me to 
visit the country for the benefit of the air. Had you 
died, it would have been in serving the best of masters; 
but had I, it would have been in the service of the 
devil. As soon as I recover I shall be King Kichard^ 
This is what they call a good play. I acknowledge 
there are some striking and moral things in it ; but 
after that, I shall come in with my farce of 'A Dish of 
all Sorts,' and knock ^11 that in the head. Fine re- 
formers, wel" 

The newspapers, some fifteen years ago, published tb^ 
following statement, which has never been contradicted: 

^^W. C Macready is, we believe, considered at the 
bead of the list of theatrical aotOEB* He baa, bj hia 
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long connection with the stage^ obtained as mnch, and 
as varied, and correct information relative to its pecu^ 
liar tendency as any man living. Nobody who knows 
any thing about the man will question this» In the 
bosom* of a most interesting family he now resides at 
Sherboume, England. Among other rale& for the gov- 
ernment of his family, tliere is one from which he, it is 
said, has never deviated. 'None of my clrildren shall 
ever, with my consent^ or on any pretence, enter a the' 
atre,orhave any visiting connection with actors or ac- 
tresses;' This rule is from a man who has seen the 
height and depth of theatrical morality, who has witness-^ 
. ed the purity and pollution of its devotees. Yet there 
axe thousands who are consenting to the destruction of 
their children, by allowing them to go where one who- 
ii^ best acquainted with the whole matter declares 'Hhere 
is nothing but mischief and ruin." If I am correctly in^ 
formed, another, who ranks with the foremost of living 
American actors^ adopts the same vule in respect to his 
daughters. 

I have thus presented you^ my friends, some evidence 
for the proposition I have undertaken to establish :^^ 
That the wise and- good of every age since the birth of 
the drama, Pagans as well as Christians, sages, moral-^ 
ists, philosophers, legislators, divines, with the whole 
body of the Ohristian Ohurch acting in ecclesiastical ca^ 
pacity, have unitedly and uniformly condemned and rep- 
robated theatrical exhibitions, as dangerous to morals^, 
debasing to actors and audience, demoralizing to socie-^ 
^, essentially corrupt and- corrupting. 
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Bemexn'ber that the summary and specitneh of testi* 
mony to which the time of this service restricts us, re- 
sembles a few blocks of stone picked up from an inex* 
haustible quarry. These few witnesses represent a vast 
multitude of the best part of human society ; from So- 
lon, who may have attended the first performance of 
comedy, to the leading living actors in England and 
America. To these I have added the deliberate judg- 
ment of such men as Ovid, Julian, and Bousseau ; a 
kind of testimony Which could easily be multiplied ; that 
of eminently bad men, whose «onscietice and experience 
forced them to condemn what they loved and practiced. 

It had been far easier to have expressed my own opin- 
ions in my own lahguage; btit would they, however en- 
forced by argtiment and petsuasion, have had e(^tial in- 
fluence upon your understanding? I bless Go^, that 
through the early instruction and pious example "of par- 
ents passed into the skies," I never saw a play, never 
even entered a theatre. Tou might have asked me, 
then, — what can you know of the stage? I might, in- 
deed, have answered,— one need not eat ajoint of taint- 
ed meat to ascertain its putridity. One need not have 
a loathsome disease to understand its character and con- 
sequences. 

But I have chosen to adopt this method beeause the 
language of my witnesses does not simply pr6nounce 
their disapproval, or abhorence, of theatrical amuse- 
ments : it assigns the ground of their conviction, the 
reasons which justify their conclusion. If you will 
weigh and analyze thede utterances you wfllfitid hem 
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the substance of the best arguments against the stage. 
You have the defective morals, anti-Ghristian principles, 
pernicious sentiments, polluting examples ; the profan- 
ity, impiety, and licentiousness of the plays themselves; 
of the body of dramatic literature; from which descrip- 
tion a few better pieces can not redeem the mass. You 
have the character of the theatrical operatives, the 
players^ naturally no worse than others, but, with rare 
exceptions, depraved by the nature, habits, and associ- 
ations of their unhappy profession. You have the char- 
acter of the audience usually attracted by such entertain- 
ments; — ^here and there a stray sheep of Christ's flock, 
sadly out of place , with a herd of gay, fiashionable, nom- 
inal Christians, just fitted to scandalize the cause they 
profess to love ; a crowd of the young, flitting like moths 
around the brilliant flame that consumes them ; while 
the mass, from Athens to I^ew York, are the ignorant, 
the dissipated, the debauched, the scum and refuse of 
society. You have thefrmU of the etage^ in broken con- 
stitutions, polluted minds, infamous lives, blighted mor- 
als, and ruined hopes ; in the wide-spread debasement 
of society. You have them, did I say! Nay, the pit 
holds them — ^the pit of God's eternal, justice conceals 
theml From pit, box, and gallery of theatres in- 
numerable here — they are congregated in countless 
throngs of lostsouls, under an everlasting doom, as ^'lov 
ers of pleasures more than of Ood ?- ' 

Christiansl I will not dishonor you by asking wheth- 
er you will patronize the theatre ; by chargingyou to ab- 
stain irom attendance. I adjure you, in the name of 
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the Divine Master whom we servej^-and I call upon all 
good citizens and trae philanthropists — ^to oppose, to rep- 
robate, the mighjty effort now making to fasten upon tw^ 
and upon our children this unmitigated ourse I 
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(Oommnnieated to the Dayton Empire, Jan. 2, 1866.) 



A LAY SERMON ON THE DRAMA. 



Eccl. iii. 1. To every thing there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under heaven. 

4. A time to weep, and te time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a 
time to dance. 

<<The stage is a supplement to the Pulpit, where virtue, according . 
to Plato's sublime idea, moves our love and affection when made * 
visible to the eye." (D'Ibbaeli.) 

1 have the temerity to undertake a brief reply to Dr, 
Thomas' sermon against Theatres, recently published 
in the Dayton Journal^ and now issued in pamphlet 
form. The purpose to do so did not occur to me until 
Friday last, and I have prepared this answer amidst 
other occupations of an engrossing nature. I mention 
this fact not as an apology for my own shortcoming ; 
but to let your readers know how much may be gath- 
ered up, in so short a time, in refutation of the reverend 
gentleman's plausible argument. Much more is ready 
at hand for use by the industrious searcher after truth. 

This article is dictated by no disrespect for the person 
against whom it is directed ; nor for the sacred calling 
which he has so long filled. It is prompted by a love 
of truth, of intelligence, refinement, and cultivated 
enjoyment ; and by a dislike^ hearty and innate, of eve- 

8 
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rythiug like austerity, bigotry or narrow minded Chris- 
tianity. Y^t I must be allowed to say, in this connec- 
tion, that the argument of Dr. Thomas sounds more 
like the plea of an advocate than the impartial exposi 
tion of truth ; and I cannot help expressing my surprise 
that one so learned as he is ri^puted to be, should have 
fAllen into 60 mahy errors of logic, hi&tory and of faet. 
However, we are all human, and liable to errors; 
whether our early dramatic education has been neg- 
lected, or not. 

Not having the honor of being a clergymafn, I have 
thought it my privilege to take a secular as well as a 
religious text. I have adopted the t^xt from Ecclksi- 
ASTE8 as a fair off-set to the one heading the sfermon of 
the reverend gentleman. The extract from the elder 
D'IsBASU expresses so nearly my own views of thea- 
tres, when properly conducted, tliat I have chosen it as 
what might be termed, my seotdar text» 

I shall not attempt a ddense of the stage upon any 
plan of my own ; but will follow the order aud the argQ'- 
meut. which is under consideration. 

The origin of theatrical amusements has but little 
bearing upon their present morality or immorality. The 
introductory part of the sermon may therefore bc; passed 
over in silence^ 

The Doctor's proposition, in his own language, is as 
follows : 

*<The wisest and best men of every age; Heathen and GhHstittti 
Legislators, Fbilosophen, Bivines; the Christian Ohurch, ancient 
and modem ; have, with one voice, from the very birth of the drama, 
condemned, opposed and denounced theatrical exhibitions as essen- 
tially corrupt and demoralisiDg both tp indWidualA and sooietj." 
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He then* adduces the eridence. Fittt, bf eminent 
and deaevviag pftgaus ; second) of legisl^loB, aneienti 
and modern, againBt the tineatre ; third, of the precepts 
and practice of the church, ancient aiti modem ; and 
IfeBtiy of eminent persons of different characters and 
stations in life, whether religions or ikot. After produc- 
ing his testimony, he winds up his discourse with a 
repetition o;f h^s proposition in still broader latiguage : 

"I havetbuB presented to you, my friends, some evidence of tlie 
fropositioii I haiwUndeirtaken to establish; tbat tbe wise and^ood 
of every age since tbe birth of the drama^ Pagaofl s^ well as Chrii^ 
tians, Sa^es, Moralists, Philosophers, Legislators, Divines with the 
whole body of the church acting in its ecclesiastical capacity, have 
tKtdUKiliy and unifomUf condemaed theatrical exhibitions, as dan- 
gerous to morals, debasing, to actors and audience, demoralizing to 
society, essentially corrupt and corrupting." 

Upon these propositions I take issue with him. Ad- 
mitting that some of the wise and g^eat, Heathen and 
Christian, have condemned the drama, I totally deny 
the statement that all have done so. On the contraiy, 
disputing the facts of our preacher, I allege that in all 
ages and among all men, heathen or Christian, th^ 
drama has found illustrious advocates not only of its 
innocence, but of its honorable and useful tendencies ; 
and that its most illustrious followers have been the 
companions and intimate iriends of Kings, Statesmen, 
Philosophers and Poets. liCt us examine the opinions 
and conduct of the ancients, or .Pagans, first. 

SoLOK was not an enemy to the drama. On the con- 
trary Pltttaboh tells us: "Solon who was always wil^ 
ling to hear and to learn^ and in his old age more 
inclined to any thing that might divert and entertain, 
particularly to music and good fellowship, went to sea 
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Trespis himself f^hibit, as the custom of the ancient 
poets was.'' , He did not like the play becanBe of its 
^'useless fabrications." Hence he made the remark 
attributed to him. 

Fhtskious, of Athens, came next to Thbspib^ being 
his disciple. He was the author of a tragedy which 
Thebcestoolies caused to be exhibited with great mag- 
nificence ; and the success of which was perpetuated by 
the following monumental inscription : 

*«Theini8tocle& the Phrearian, exhibited the tragedy; Phyrnicos 
oompoaed it; .AdimantuB presided.'' 

Absostlus was the father of tragedy ; a player him- 
self, who invented even minute additions to the ward- 
robe ; was held in high esteem and held a command at 
some of the battles in which he fought. 

Sophocles was also an actor and carried off prizes. 
When the illustrious Cimon returned from his warlike 
expedition, he presided with his Generals at the contest 
between Sophoolss and Aeschylus and awarded the 
prize. Sophocles was rewarded for one of his success- 
ful tragedies with the rank of General, and accompa- 
nied Pebiclbs in that capacity in the Samian war. 

EuBipmES, player and writer, was held in the high- 
est esteem in his day, and was a distinguished ojBScer. 

Neoftolemits was an actor as well as poet ; yet was 
sent Ambassador on an important mission. 

The same is true of Abistodemus, who received from 
the public, at the solicitation of Demosthenes, a golden 
crown for the faithful administration of public affidrs. 

Satybus, the player, was an acquaintance of the great 
Demosthbitss, and gave him valuable hints in his ora- 
torical studies. ^ 
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BoBcius and JEbovvs^ Boman actoro, were the oo- 
temporaries of Cicero ; his tutors, friends and conBtant 
asBoeiatee. 

Tbrbncb, the actor, numbered Lfiuirs, the ''wiae," 
and Scipio Afbioanus among his warmest friends. 

The illustrious Bbutus journeyed from Borne to Na- 
ples to see an excellent company of comedians j and 
was so pleased that he gave them letters to Oiobbo, who 
received them with honor. 

Let me add here, in conclusion, that in the construc- 
tion of the Attic Theatre, seats were expressly reserved 
for the Priests, Generals, Archons, the whole Senate and 
the officers of the Government, which seats 4hey regu- 
larly filled^ So m«eh for Paganism. 

Db. Thohas^ next point is that legislation has been 
frequently directed against the stage. To some extent 
this is true, and of very little consequence as an argu- 
ment for the Doctor's position. That abuses have 
grown up in the theatrical profession, which at times 
have needed legislative action, no one will pretend to 
deny. But this legislation — except in the glorious old 
days of New England blue laws — has generally been 
iSirected against the abuses, and not the drama itself. 
Indeed, at this present time, there is probably no law 
against theatrical representations, in any civilized 
country in the world, and none would be tolerated. 
Why then should the Church attempt to set up a law 
of its own? 

There has been little legislation, comparatively, 
against the stage. It has received a high indorsement 
in the following extract from the preamble of the act of 
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JP^rliftmwt €8.tabliebiog tii^ preaeottTheako B^^i^l in 
.I>ublin; 

**Wherea8, the establiahing a well regulated theatre in • |;he Ci^ 
of Dublin, being the resi,dence of the chief governor or goverpors 
of Ireland, will he productiye of advantage a&d tend to improve the 
moraU of the people, ^c." 

And if Jegisiation has been occasionally dire<fted 
against it, it has ^Iso had violent .measures adopjbpd for 
its support. Who that has read Qui^e can forget thp 
famous thousand paged quarto of a foplifih lawyej 
named Pbyhnb who wrote so violently against pl^ys 
and interludes in the time oif Chablbs the.Firsf.. With 
his voluminous tirade Dr. Thomas^ sermon .bears nQ 
more comparison than, according to his idea, our insig- 
nificant Opera Bouse does tp the magnificent edifice ojf 
Scaurus. But Mr. Pbynwb was fined £5,000, , impris- 
oned for life, and was inhumanly deprived of his eiara. 

But legislation either way ^mounts to but little. Nor 
should we denounce the theatr^.becai^se it has hadi its 
degenerate days or its unworthy no^embers. AH pur- 
suits and professions have had their days of darkness 
imd their bla;ck sbeep. Should some industrious infidel 
gather together all the '*sins of impurity" laid to the 
<5harge of the clerical profession, within the past four 
years, and unfortunately too. truly, the record woul^ 
«eew as unanswerable as the Doctor's j and the argu- 
ment against his divine calling aljnost as conclusive. 

But let us proceed to a more important point — the 
third' division of his ei^ideiice, "that the precepts and 
practice of the Christian Church, ancient aqd modern, 
witness against the stage.^' 

-To most of Dr. Thomas' readers this i3 the strong 
point of his argument. 
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I have looked through his serqioD, in ^ain, ior a sin- 
gle qaotation from the Qoapele, the Acts, or the wri* 
tings of the Apostles, even indirectly reflecting upon 
the stage. Yet when Christ was a]>on earth, there was 
a Theatre in JvRVSALvk, and there were Theatres in 
Damascus, Ephesios, Antioch, Athens, Tiiessalonica, 
Fhiliippi, Alexandria and Home, at all of which places 
some of his Apostles preached divine truth, and re- 
proved the prevalent vices. Why is there such total 
silence upon this point? Why did Paul familiarly 
quote in his sacred writings, from Menaud^, and the 
tvagie writers of antiquity-— yet not denounce one of 
tkem. 

It is no doubt true, that in the early struggles of 
Qhristiaimty, the fascinations of the Fagan Theatre 
occasioned mucli anxiety to the bishops and fathers, and 
tbat Q^any petitions were sent to- the Emperor to sup- 
press dramatic exhibitions, at least upon the sacred days 
of the Ohurch. But we should be careful to remembeir 
tfafttan those days^ Christianity and Paganism were in 
direct antagonism ; that each was struggling for exist- 
ence; that Pagan Theatres were based upon Pagan 
ideas and Mythology ; but above all that the chief ex- 
hibitions in Theatres were gladiatorial combats, so 
repugnant to decency and humanity, as to deserve and 
receive the condemnation of the civilized world. 

Yet the early fathers, desirous of making the drama 
u«^l, and not regarding it "essentially corrupt," wrote 
plays themselves for public repr^jsentation. 

(tMoobv Nanzbavzbh, who was a bishop of Oonstant- 
inople in the latter part of the fioiirth century, wrote and 
introduced plays, one of whi^cb i^ still extant^ 
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Afpoukabib, bishop of Laodicea, wrote tragedies 
after the style of Eubipidbs aud comedies in imitatioB 
of Menandeb. 

And Tbeophtlaot, patriarch of Constantinople in 
the tenth centnry, introduced histrionic &rces, with 
singing and dancing, into the churches and houses of 
religious worship. 

In later days Mysteries and Moralities were enacted^ 
and were a mode of divine worship. 

But now let us come down to more modem days ; 
oon fining ourselves to the practice and preaching of the 
Ohuhsh or its ministers. I shall divide this portion into 
two parts — ^in the first, including the prominent divines 
who have written plays for the stage ; and in the second , 
giving the opinions of eminent churchmen upon the 
morality of Theatres. 

It is stated in Baker's Biographia Dramatica that 
over 200 English clergymen have been dramatic au- 
thors. Be this as it may, quite a number of distin<» 
gnished clergymen and Christians have written for the 
stage. 

Dr. Young, author of Night Thoughts,, wrote the 
tragedies of Bevenge, Busiris and the Brothers : the last 
being acted for the express purpose of adding to the 
fund for the propagation of the gospel. 

Bev. 0. Matusih is the author of Bertram, Manuel, 
Osmyn the Benegade, and Fredolfo. 

Rev. Dr. Csoly wrote Catiline, and a comedy enti« 
tied Pride Shall Have a Fall. 

Bev. Dr. Milkan, author of the history of Christian* 
ity, wrote Fazio, The Fall of Jerusalem, The Martyr of 
Antioch, and Belshassar's Feasts 
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Bev. Dr. Hohb wrote the Bplendid tragedy of Doag- 
las. And here let me add a piece of history id this 
donnection. This magnificent performance threw Soot- 
land into ecstacy. The Theatre was crowded to hear 
and see it. The author and many of the clergy were 
present at its first representation. The Presbyterians, 
taking fire, denounced the passion for the stage as ^^a 
delusion of Satan." The General Assembly meeting 
soon after, the matter was called up there. Several of 
the preachers made apologies, and were let offvdth a 
reprimand. Then came up the question as to the pro- 
priety of visiting the Theatre. An act was proposed 
subjecting to ecclesiastical censure all membei's of the 
Ohurch, male or female, lay or oltrical^ who should be 
present at any theatrical exhibition. This ckot 1009 de- 
feated^ and chiefly by the eflTorts of the famous Dr. 
BoBEBTsoN ; and the extent of the action of the General 
Assembly was a recommendation to Presbyteries to 
take care that none of the miniatera attend the Theatre. 

I shall now proceed to give the opinions of distin- 
guished divines and preachers. 

Cbabbk, poet and preacher, in his poem ^^the li- 
brary," says: 

"Yet vtrfiM wont ike tragic mtM« m/ri$nd 

Fable her meana— morality her end. 

She makes the vile to virtue yield applause 

And own her sceptre, while they break her laws. 

For Tice in others is abhorred of all, 

And villains triumph when the worthless tall" 

Dr. Isaac Watts, the author of Divine Hymns, thus 
alludes^ to the fitness of scriptural subjects for dramatic 
exposition : 

'*If the trifling and incredible tales that fornish out a tragedy are 
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80 armed by art and fancy as to become floverei^ of ttie rational 
powers, to triumph over the affections, and manage our smiles and 
our tears at pleasure, how wondrous a conquest might be obtained 
over a wide world, and reduce it at least to sobriety, if the same 
happy talent were employed in dressing scenes of religion in their 
proper figures of majesty, sweetness, and tenor ? The affairs of 
this life with reference to a life to come^ would shine brightly in a 
dramatic description." 

Martin Luther says: 

"In ancient times the dramatic art has been honored by being 
made subservient to rsUgion and morality ; and in the nost enligh^ 
ened country of antiquity, in Greece, the theatre was supported by 
the State. The dramatic natures of the dialogues of Fmto has M*^ 
ways been justly celebrated: and {from this we may Qonceive th& 
great charm of dramatic poetry. Action is the true enjoyment of 
life; nay, life itself. The great trtilihs of mankind are, either froox 
their situation or incapacii^ for uncommon efforts, confined withiA 
a narrow circle of operations; of all amusements j ihereforet the the^ 
aire is the most profitaJbley for there we see important aptions whttt 
we can not act importantly ourselves. It affords us a renovated 
picture of life, a compendium of whatever is animated aud inter- 
esting in humati existence. The tiusoeptible youth opens his heart 
to every elevated feeling — ^the philosopher finds a subject for the 
deepest reflections on the nature and constitution of man." ^ 

In another place he says : 

^ 'And indeed Christians ought not altogether to fly andabstaili 
fro'n comedies, because now and then gross tripks and dally iAft 
passages are acted therein ; for then it will follow, that by reason 
thereof, we should also abstain from reading the Bible. There|bre 
it is of no value that some allege such and the like things, and for 
these causes would forbid Cbristiahs to read' or act comedies." 

Eev. Dr. Eifpx, in his Essftja, says: 

*'There seems to me to be no method more effectual of softening 
the ferocity and improving the minds of the lower classes of a grew 
capital than the frequent exhibitions of tragical pieoee in which the 
distress is carried to the highest extreme, and tne moral is at once 
self-evident, affecting and instructive. The multitudes of those 
who can not read, or if they could, have neither time nor abilities 
for deriving much advantage from reading, arepowerftilly impressed, 
through the medium of the eyes and ears, with those important 
ttnths, which, while the(sr ilhiminate the understandinff, cotreot itnd 
mollify the heart. Benevolence, justice, heroism, ana the wisdom 
of moderating the passions are plainly pointed out and foroiblji 
recommended to those savage sons of uncultivated nature who have 
few opportunities, and would have no inclination for instruction, if 
It did not present Itself in the form of a deliglitfal inikniclio&.*' 
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Dr. Gregory, in his "^Legacy to his Daughter," saye: 

*<I know of no fint^rtfiinment tliat gi<v«s such ploaaure to any 
per^n of aentimeat or humor aa the theatre." 

Dr. B!LAm, one of the most eminent of divines, 

says: 

^'Dramstie poetry has, among civilized nations, been always con^ 
tiidered a rational and usefal entertainment, and judged worthy of 
earefdl and serious discossioii. As tragedy !s a hi^ and distin- 



guishing species of composition, so also in its general strain and 
* J t IS favorable to virtue ; ai 



Bpint, if IS favorable to virtue; and therefore, though dramatic wri- 
ters may, sometimes, like other writers, be guilty of improprieties, 
thoiigli they mgrj fadl in placing virtue forcibly m the due point of 
light, yet no reasonable man can deny trageay to be a reasonable 
Bpecies of composition. Talking tragedies complexly, I am fully 
persuaded tbat the impressions left by them upon the mind, are, on 
the whole favorable to virtue and good dispositions. And therefore 
the zeal which some pious men have shown against the entertain- 
menjb of ^o theatre niiist rest only on the abuse of comedy, which 
Indeed has frequently been so great as to justify very severe cen- 
flurea against it. 1 am happy, ^l^wever, to have it in my power to 
observe that of lat^ years a sensible reformation has begun to takA 
place in English comedy." 

Philip Mblanothon says : 
. ^<On fi-equent reflection ooncerning the manners and discipline of 
mankind, X, greatly admire the wisdom of the greeks, who at tho 
commencement eznibited tragedies to the people, by no means for 
the purpose of mere amusement, as is commonly thought, but 
much more on this account : that by the consideration of heinous 
eixamples and misfortunes they misbt turn their rude and fierce 
imrita to moderaitiDa and the bridling of wiAvud desires. TheM 
tnings therefore were acted, beheld, read and listened to, both by 
the philosophers and the people, not as mere romances, but as in- ' 
•trf¥:t|QB9 for the government of life. Men were thus warned of 
the causes of human calamities, which in those examples they saw 
brought on and Increased by depraved desires.*' 

Let me conclride this bmnch of the evidence by an 
extract from the history of Greece by the Right Rev. 
OoNNOP TfliRWAix,Lord Bishop of St. David's. Speak- 
ing of this poet and oomio actor AEftTOPHANEs, he 
says: 

**But a still higher praise seems to belong to the poet Arxsto- 
BBAXBSi and hiigeaiitt, wimdorflilfliit is, is ^ aditiinible ikanthe 
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we he made cf tl. He whose works have furnished the most 
abundant materials for all the repulsive descriptions of his cotem« 
poraries which have been given in modern times, never ceased to 
exert his matchless powers m endeavors to counteract, to remedy or 
to abate the evils wnich he observed. He seenxs to have neglected 
no opportunity of giving wholesome advice in that which he judged 
the most efficacious form; and only took advantage of his <A«i{r^ 
ealpriviUffe to attack prevailing abuses, and to rouse contempt and 
indigxiation against the follies and vices which appeared to liim 
most intimately connected with the worst calamities and dangem 
of the times. 

The patriotism of Abistophakxs was honest, bold and gener- 
ally wise." 

It was of Aeistophanes that Plato said "At^ soui 
was the sanctuary of the Graoes.^^ Plato studied his 
«vrorks, and honored him with a place in one of his own 
masterpieces. 

The practice of snch men as Matubin, Milmak, 
HoMK, YouNO, CsoLT, BoBBSTSOH and others ; and the 
opinions of such eminent divines as Enox, LuthbBi 
MelanothoH) Blaib, Csabbb, Gbbgoby and Thibl- 
WALL, are entitled to some consideration at the hands of 
even the most austere member of the most austere 
church. 

I now proceed to the last branch of the testimony by 
which Dr. Thomas thinks he supports his proposition ; 
^Hhe evidence of eminent persons of different characters 
and stations in life, whose abilities, experience and op*' 
portunities of observation entitle theoa to express a con- 
clusive opinion." I may be permitted to say here that 
I do not place the same value upon the Qpinians of 
others in regard to the morality or immorality of the 
stage, as Dr. Thomas seems to do. But in addressing 
myself to his proposition, it must be met in the way it 
is advanced. 

Tho intelligent public was very much surprised upon 
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reading the reverend gentleman's sermon in print; and, 
I may saj, somewhat amused at the sweeping assertiooa 
it contains as to the facts of history and the deductions 
therefrom. But nothing surprised it more than the 
argument attempted to be drawn from the few namei 
presented under this last head. 

We must remember, that the proposition is that ^^the 
wise and good of every age, since the birth of the 
drama, &c., have unitedly <md uniforndy condemned 
and reprobated theatrical exhibitions as dangerous to 
morals, &c." 

The names of moderns by which this overwhelming 
proposition is supported are the following: Wrraaa- 

SPO0N,TlLLOT8ON,00LLIBByCHANNINO, BbUMOT, KaiMBS, 

Johnson, ^n.BBBFOBOK, Soorr, Hannah Mobb, Jbah 
Jacques Eoussbau and Maobbady! Taking Dr. Thomas' 
proposition literally these names comprise (Ul the sages, 
moralists, philosophers, legislators and divines of mod- 
em times. Of course he did not intend it so. But to 
unthinking or unlearned minds the argument may seem 
unanswerable 1 Let us see. 

The Dr. Johnson, whose name he uses, was the inti- 
mate friend of Gabbiok and was a composer of tragedy. 
Irene was the work of his hands. 

Waltrb Scott, whose name he also uses, was pas- 
sionately devoted to the stage. Let me copy from his 
interesting life by his son-in-law Looeabt. Speaking 
of Scott he says : 

<<He liad firom his boyish days a great love for theatrical repre- 
sentation; and so soon as circumstanceB enabled bim to practice 
extended hoepltaUtv^ the chief actar$ of his time, whenever they 
happened to be in Scotland, vfere among the moat ace^table of hu 
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ffuesU, Mr. Chableb Tottkq was the first of them of whom he 
law mach ,* as early as 1803 I find him writing of that gentleman 
to the Mabokioness of Abercom as a valuable addition to the soci- 
ety of Edinburgh. 

^'Another graceful and intelligent performer in whom he took a 
special interest, and of whom he saw a great deal in his private' 
circle was Miss Smith, afterwards Mrs. Bartley. But at the period 
of which I am now treating, his principal theatrical intimacy was 
with John Philip Kembli and his sister, Mrs. Siddons, both ci 
whom he appears to have met ofben at Lord Abercorn's yilla." 

We find him in 1809 actually "purchasing a share ia 
a Theatre, and becoming one of the trustees for the 
general body of proprietors," and from that time during 
a long series of years he took a lively conceisn in the 
proceedings of the Edinburgh Company. 

Scott was also the intimate friend of Miss Joanna 
Baillib, the writer of tragedies ; he took the greatest 
interest in her plays ;. was consulted about all the mi^ 
nutia of costume ; attended every rehearsal, and sup* 
plied the prologue. 

Such being his experience, what were his opinions* 
In the article "Drama," in the supplement to the En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica, written by him, he uses the fol- 
lowing language: 

"The Supreme Being who claimed the seventh day as his own, 
allowed the other six days of the week for purposes merely human. 
When the necessity for daily labor is removed and the call of social 
duty fulfilled, that of moderate and timely amusement claims its 

Slace, as a want inherent in our nature. To relieve this want, and 
U up the mental yacancy, games are devised, books are written, 
music is composed, spectacles and plays are invented and exhibited. 
And if these last have a moral and virtuous tendency; if the senti^ 
ments expressed tend to rouse our love of what is noble and our 
contempt of What is mean ; if they unite hundreds in sympathetic 
admiration of virtue, abhorrence of vice, or derision of folly — ^ift 
will remain to be shown how far the spectator is more criminally 
engaged than if h6 had passed the evemng in the idle gossip of so- 
ciety, in the feveifish pursuits of ambition ; or in the unsated and 
insatiable struggle after gain— the grave employments of the pres- 
mi life bat eqoSlly unconnect^ wmi oorezistieaiee hereiufter/ 
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Four of the names used by Dr. Thomab represent the 
pulpit; two of the others were critics. 
"' Mrs. Hannah Morb, one of his witnesses, and a pi- 
ous old lady, was herself at one time a copious writer 
of dramas ; and favored the Theatre extensively, until 
in her "maturer years," her plays not being properly 
appreciated, she came to the consoling conclusion that 
it was impossible to elevate and improve the drama! 

Another name produced is that of the great actor 
Maobbadt ; upon the strength of a newspaper para- 
graph. I must be permitted to doubt the authority of 
any such testimony. A sermon upon morality must be 
hard pushed for facts when it falls back for illustration 
upon irresponsible floating statements in the daily 
press. But let me use the name of an actress who has 
flhed luster upon America — a talented, beautiful and 
virtuous lady, still living — Mrs. Anna Coba Mowatt 
(now Mrs. RrroHiB) ; and let me use her words in de- 
fense of a profession which she adorned for many years, 
but has long since abandoned. In her book, from 
which I have copied freely, will be found the following: 
^I have been for eight years an actress. In the exercise of my 
▼oeation, I have visited many Theatrei throughout this land and 
in Great Britain. This fact, perhaps, gives me some right to speak 
upon the stage as an institution; upon its uses and abuses ; for I 
speak (in all humility be it said) from actual knowledge and per- 
sonal experience. Jety testimo^ baa, at least the value of being 
uninterested ; for I was not bred to the stage ; I entered upon it 
from the bosom of private life; none who are linked to me by aflSn- 
Ity of blood ever belonged to my professiouj I am about to leave 
it of my own choice, apd I bid it farewell in the midst of a career 
Which, if it has xeoched its meridian, has not as yet taken the first 
downward inclination. I can have no object in defending the 
drama, apart from the impulse to utter what I believe to be truth, 
and an Innate love and reverence for dramatic art' 

She then devotes some pages to an elaborate defense 
of her art, when she asks this question : 
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'<If then the stage be an institatioii acknowledged by the proteo* 
tion of governments as much as any which a passion for IkeraturOi 
or art, or science among men has established, is there not more 
wisdom in helping to elevate and guide its operations than in de- 
nouncing and traducing the institution itself?" 

And she finally makes this pertinent remark : 

**If the linserine abuses in our Theatres are to be reformed, it 
can only be done hy the mediation oi ^ood men, "not so absolute 
in goodness as to forget what human frailty is,'' who discarding the 
illiberal spirit which denounces without investigating, will first ex- 
amine the reasons of existing abuses, then help to remedy them by 
their own presence among the audience/' 

She \(frites and speaks as if she had the yery sermon 
of Dr. Thomas nnder her eyes at the time. 

Having referred to the testimony produced by Dr. 
Thomas in support of his argument, let us now present 
the names of great and good men, or wise men and 
philosophers, who do not concur with him in his illib- 
eral views upon this subject. 

Mabous Aubelius was a Boman Emperor, distin- 
guished for his virtues and his eminent piety. He has 
left his opinion in the following words : 

'Tragedies were first brought in and instituted toputmenfaix 
mind of worldly chances and casualties. After the tragedy, ancient 
comedy was brought in, which had the Ubertv to inveigh against 
personal vices; being, therefore, through this, ner freedom and lib- 
erty of speech, of yery good use and effect to restrain men from 
pride ana arrogance; to which end it was that Diogenes took also 
the same liberty.'' 

Sir Thomas Mobb, the renowned statesman and up- 
right man, both wrote and acted "interludes," as they 
were called. 

Addison, who was regarded as an ezemplaiy Ohris- 
tian, wrote the tragedy of Cato, the Opera of Bosa- 
mond, and the comedy of the I^mmer — ^a triple sin- 
ner I Tet history records his death as a model for the 
most pious to emulate and envy. 
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OoLERrooB, Thompson, Goldsmith, Joanna Baillte, 
and Miss Mitfobd, were all composers for actual repre* 
sentation upon the stage. 
, Lord Baoon tells us, in his works, that 

"The drama is as. history brought before the eyes. It presents 
the images of things, as if they were present, while history treats of 
them as past." 

The great Milton wrote the Masks of Arcadus and 

Comns, and the tragic poem of Samson Agonistes. In 

his preface to the last he says : 

'•Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath ever been held the 
greatest, moralest, and most profitable of aU other poems. Hereto- 
fore men in highest dignity have labored not a little to be thought 
able to compose a tragedy.'' 

D'IsEAELi, the elder, declares that 

"The stage is a supplement to tbe* pulpit, where virtue, accord- 
ing to Plato's sublime idea, moves our love and afleotion when 
made visible to the eye." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds says : 

"Every establishment that tends to the cultivation of the pleas- 
ures of the mind as distinct from< those of the sense, may be consid- 
ered as an inferior school of morality, where the mind is polished 
and prepared for higher attainments." 

Sir Philip Sidney, in his defense of Poesy, says: 

"Comedy is an imitation of the common errors of our life, which 
the poet represented in the most ludicrous sort that may be, so as it 
is impossible that any beholder can be content to be such a one. 
And little reason hath any ihan to say that men learn the evil by 
seeing it so set out ; since there is no man living, but, by the force 
truth has in his nature, no sooner seeth these men play their parts 
but wisheth them in pistrinium ; so that the right use of comedy 
will, I think, by nobody be blamed. And much less the high and 
excellent tragedy that openeth the greatest wound, and showeth 
forth the ulcers that are covered with tissue ; that maketh Kings 
fear to be tyrants, and tyrants to manifest their tyrannical humors; 
that with stirring the eflfects of admiration and commiseration, 
teacheth the uncertainty of the world, and upon how weAk founda- 
tions gilded roofs are builded." 

Much more could easily be gathered together upon 

this point, was there the time to prepare it. But more 

is unnecessary for my purpose. I do not claim thataK 
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great and good meD, &c., have in all times favored the 
drama, as my antagonist claims unanimity for his prop^ 
osition ; 1 am simply refuting his claim. In doing so, 
much is omitted that might be used. Every intelligent 
reader will perceive and wonder at omissions that may 
seem striking. In the hurry of preparation these omis- 
sions will naturally occur ; and if all was said or quoted 
that could be said or quoted in favor of the drama, a 
volume would be requisite to contain it. 

But I cannot close without adding the testimony of 
AiEXAKDEB Wbddebbubne, a "ruling elder in the Kirk 
of Scotland," and afterwards Chancellor of England, 
under the title of Lord Loughbourouqh. He was the 
representative for the burgh of Dumfermline in the 
General Assembly of Scotland, when it met and took 
under consideration the question raised by the appear- 
ance of Dr. Home's tragedy, whether the Church 
should make a movement against the stage. He al- 
ludes to De.Home (who had resigned before that time) 
and his tragedy, and the character of Lady Eandolph 
in it, in the following eloquent language : 

^'Be contented with the lawB which your wise and pious ances- 
tors have handed down to you for the conservation of discipline and 
morals. Already have you driven from your bodjr its brightest or- 
nament (Br. Home), who might have continued to inculcate the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel from the pulpit, as well as embodying them in 
character and action. Is it, indeed, forbidden to show us the king- 
dom of heaven by a parable? In .all the sermons produced by the 
united genius of the Church of Scotland, I challenge you to pro- 
duce any thing more pure in morality, or more touching in elo- 
quence, than the exclamation of Lady Bandolph : 

—^Sincerity I 
Thou first of virtues I let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path, although the earth shaU gape^ 
* " ' "'^ '" " ^eU ' ■ 



And from the gnlf of heU destraction ory 
To take dissimulations winding way. 
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My work is now almost <ione; and I think I niay say 
that the proposition of Dr. Thomas has been shown to be 
entirely untenable. But let -the public judge. • ^ 

It is too late at this period ofour civilization to (fecry 
the drama. It has existed for thousandsi of yearis,' and 
has a stronger hold upon the aflfecfiofas of the world 
now than ever. Oreat and good men in nearly every a^ 
have derived benefit and instruction from it. Its devo- 
tees have ly^ettthe companions of poets, statesnien, brai- 
tors, divines, councilors, princes, and kin^. Who wias 
more honored in his day than Gabbiok, from whom 
England's most illustrious men derived their oratorical 
inspiration ? Who had a more brilliant circle of Mends 
than England's present boast, the great Maosbadt! 
And our own manly, genial artist, Fobbbst , has he 
not numbered among his friends and admirers the 
great, the good, the wise, and even the austere of our 
day? 

In the days of Louis XlVth of France, there were 
men of learning whose prejudices against Moliebb^s 
profession as a comedian, led them to exclude him 
from the Academy. 'A hundred years after his death, 
the same Academy undid the work of its predecessors, 
and duly installed the dead man, whose spirit still lived 
in France and though his body had disappeared in corrup- 
tion, as a member of its illustrious body, with this sin- 
gle line: 

"Nothing was wanting to Ut gloiy: lie was wanting to ours." 

In modem days Chablbs Ebak has been the constant 
visitor of her Majesty the Queen of England ; and in 
France the whole body of the nation mourned, and 
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has the better of the question I The sacred interests 
of tmth demand that even the unlearned should not be 
imposed upon by an array of names. 

The term**lay," in the title of this article is clearly 
Appropriate; but when "Cadmus" styles his production 
^'a Sermon," he reminds one of Mrs. Partington's 
" church where the Gospel is dispensed with." He evi- 
denCfy' fiimed : to be candSd and' courteous.^ likely he 
thought he had succeeded. Yet a secret bias of mind, 
*' hearty and innate," no doubt, as he admits, unhap- 
ily betrays itself when he insinuates a charge of ^^ aus- 
terity, bigotry, and narrow-minded Christianity "against 
those who, differ from him ; in his graceless fling at the 
^^ impurities" of the dergyj when he patronizingly 
styles Hannah Mobb ^^ a pious old lady;" speaks of 
*' the glorious old. days of New England blue-laws," of 
'^oile till swoop of Funtanism," and of "the most aus- 
tere member of the most aus'tere church." Let bim 
reniem'ber that scornful epithets are notargument; that 
a Christian Pastor who exhorts his flock to ''perfect ho- 
liness in the fear of God," to "keep their' garments 
unspotted from the world," to "avoid even ifcbe appear- 
ance of evil,"*' hating even the garments spotted by the 
flesh," is not necessarily a bigot, or narrow minded. 
Lei; him read Luke 19, 11-27, and consider who said, 
and to whom — "Lord thou art an austere man I " 

My argument against the stage was substantially 
this: That the best and wisest men of every age, " the 
best part of human society," have pronounced against 
itl Care was taken, however, in selecting the testimo- 
nies both of good and bad men, to present " the substance 
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of the beat argamenta against the stage," based upon 
its iDtrinsic and historic character.^ My witnesses not 
only gave their opinions, but the reasons for them. In 
Tain, then, does the reviewer object to this method ot 
handling the subject, as laying undue stress upon the 
meie "opinions of others." There is a divine warrant 
for an appeal to the voice of the Church, *' the pillar 
and ground of the truth."t " Thus saith the the Lord 
God, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye 
shall find rest to your souls." J Toung America may 
say now, as Toung Judea then said, ''We will not walk 
therein;" but modesty, sound sense, and '* the meekness 
of wisdom," will set no slight value, in deciding ques- 
tions of practical morality, upon the concurrent testi- 
mony of the wise and good. An enlightened conscience, 
fixing for itself the metes and bounds of Christian duty, 
will ponder the precept, "Remove not the ancient land- 
mark which thy fathers have set."§ 

Admitting the line of argument adopted, Cadmus 
amuses himself with " the few. names " ofiered in sup- 
port of my proposition. The names of " fnoderns"are 
surprisingly scanty! "Taking his proposition literally,' 
one might infer that *' these names comprise all the 
sages, moralists, divines," &e., "of modern times!" 
Are not the testimonies cited expressly called " specimen 
blocks out of an inexhaustibl^e quaiTy ? "|| Would Cad- 
Hus have me put the Atlantic into a quart pot?— con - 
densei nto an hour's discourse the judgments of all the 
wise and good in ten centuries? Is it not affirmed, in 

* Serin, p. 30. 1 1st Tim. iii, 15. t Jw. vi 1^ 

2 Prov. xxiL 28. || Serm. p. 29. 
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the language of Dr. Withibbspoon, that "few Christian 
writers of any eminence have failed to prononnce sen- 
tence against the stage !" I would not boast in advance^ 
but I trust that before I am through, Cadmus will wish 
that he had produced fewer witnesses. 

" Of the twelve names of moderns," says the reviewer, 
" four represent the pulpit, two were critics," &c. I 
answer, these were purposely selected as those of rep- 
resentative men, in different classes of society. WnH- 
SBSPOON was a Presbyterian, a Scotchman, but one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence ; Til- 
LOTSON and Coijjbb were English Episcopalians ; Dr. 
Channing, an American Unitarian ; Beumoy, a learned 
French Jesuit of the last century, author of the " Thea- 
tre des Grecs;" Lord Kaimes, not a mere *' critic,'- as 
Cadmus thinks, but a lawyer of thirty years' practice, a 
Judge, for fifty years a writer on law, metaphysics, 
criticism, &c., and probably a skeptic in religion; John- 
son was a scholar; Wilberfbrce,a statesman; Rousseau, 
an infidel ; Macready, an actor ; and Hannah More, de- 
spite the reviewer's sneer, the glory of her sex. 

It is important to observe here, that, excepting a qual- 
ification as to Solon, a fling at Miss More, and a heed- 
less query as to Macready, Cadmus does not impeach 
the testimony or competence of one of my authorities. 
He does not even propose to cross-question them. 

So much for preliminaries : let us come now to the 
main question. I have afi^rmed that the body of the 
wise and good men in every age have condemned the 
stage as corrupt and corrupting. There is a serious dif- 
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ficulty in diBcassing a proposition of this nature with 
sneh a writer as Cadmus. The terms used are relative, 
and depend for their meaning upon the views of him 
who employs them. When Gadmos speaks of the Eoman 
emperor, Marcus Anrelius, a pagan philosopher, who de* 
spised and persecuted the Chris tians,*a8^^distinguished for 
his eminent piety,'' it is evident that he and I ean never 
agree on the previous question. Who are the wisest and 
best men of every age? He may endorse Pope, in call* 
ing him the ^^ good Aurelius," but I shsil pronounce 
him an enemy to true virtue, whose endorsement of the 
stage is its just condemnation. iVhen Solon, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Seneca and Tacitus are quoted as the 
** best and wisest of Pagans," these terms ai-e again 
used relatively to heathenism ; not in their Christian 
sense, but, in the language of Cowper, as 

" Names almcwt worthy of a ChTistian's prase." 
Lord Kaimes, Sir Walter Scott, and Dr. Johnson are 
introduced, not as wise and good men in any high, much 
less any religious, import of the word; but on the same 
principle as Ovid, Julian and Bousseau are mentioned, as 
men whose known principles and position gave weigh! 
to their testimony against Theatres. 

It would be easy for any one, with the aid of the New 
American Encyclopedia, to parade a long list of " illus- 
trious " names in support of the stage ; but if these 
witnesses are not illustrious as Christians, — or, if Pa- 
gans, distinguished as the moral lights of natural reli- 
gion, — however famous as poets, orators, or men of 
genius, their opinions can have no influence in detei 

* See Hase. Gh. Hist., 46; Eusebius' Sccl. Hist., ^ 1. 
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mining a question of moral duty. Cadmus overlooks 

the matter at issue when he introduces that Grecian and 

Bomaiih phalanx which constitutes his advance guard, 

*• Fhyrnicus, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Neopto- 

lemus, Aristodemus, Satyrus, Themistocles, Cimon, 

Pericles, Demosthenes, Terence, Aesopus, Koscius, 

Cicero, LsBliu^, Brutus and Scipio Africanus." One 

insensibly pauses for breath after reading the list, and 

recalls Goldsmith's picture of the Village Schoolmaster 

at Sweet Auburn : 

" In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 
For even though vanquished he could argue still, 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around." 

For. what purpose are these gentlemen paraded ? lu 
the settlement of a moral question, according to the 
best lights of heathenism, Socrates, Plato, and Seneca 
outweigh ten thousand, such. To prove that players 
were not infamous in Greece? Who ever said they 
were? Certainly not the author of the sermon re- 
viewed. To show that actors, as a body, were reputa- 
ble at Borne? Cicero himself makes this very Scipio 
testify the contrary.* And when Cicero contradicts 
Cadmus, as to Eoman law and sentiment, the public 
will readily decide between them. "So much for Pa- 
ganism." 

I pass over what the reviewer says about legislation; 
only remarking that my copy of the '^ Blue Laws " of 
Connecticut contains not one word about Theatres ; so 
that his side thrust at New England on that SQore is 
purely gratuitous. 

* See Serm. p. 11. 
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Under the third, and " most important" head, of the 
precepts and practice of the Christian Ohnrch, Cadmus 
remarks, ^^ I have looked through his sermon in vain 
for a single quotation from the Gospels, the Acts, or 
the writings of the Apostles, even indirectly reflecting 
upon the stage." Did he look at the texts? — '^The 
heart of fools is^in the hoase of mirth,"-&c. Did be 
read that from Luke's gospel, — The good seed is choked 
by the riches and pleasures of this life f Did he over- 
look p. 13, where both Peter and Faul are quoted as 
warning their followers against this very thing ? The 
word Komos^ used in Eom. xm. 18., Gal. v. 21., and 
1. Pet. IV. S, and rendered** revelling," is the Greek 
original of our term comedy,^ 

But granting, for argument's sake, that the Scripture 
contains no express prohibition of the stage, what fol- 
lows ? It is a favorite argument with all bad n>en, that 
the Bible nowhere directly condemns their particular 
vice. These thirty years past slaveholders have called 
for the passage which forbid their patriarchal institu- 
tion, or required masters to free their slaves*. The 
blessed Book has received no additional text of late; 
but Americans are finding new light upon the old texts. 
What Scripture condemns masquerades, or gambling, 
or horse-racing, or a hundred other crimes ? All such 
questions proceed from an ignorance of the nature of 
revelation. The Bible is not an Index Eerum Prohih- 
itarumytL catalogue of things commanded or forbidden; 
but a communication of divine truths and principles, 
however taught, which lead to a new and holy life. A 

* See Bretschneider's Lexicon. 
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quickened eonscienoe, by the light of the indwelling 
Spirit, inetructB the Christian how to apply these prin- 
ciples. Were the Scripture such a book as these cav- 
illers require, a holy life would be as mechanical as thd 
motion of a locomotive on the railway track. 

^^When Christ was upon the earth there was a Theatre 
in Jerusalem," says Cadmus. Yes, and who built it! 
That Hesod who "sought the young child's life to de- 
stroy him."* Do you ever read that the Master visited 
that Theatre? He went to the temple, and frequented 
the synagogues ; but would any man learn from the 
Gospels that a Theatre existed in Jerusalem ? Jobq* 
phus tells us,t that the Gentiles were highly delighted 
with Herod's exhibitions, but the Jews "regarded them 
with the utmost horror and detestation." How then 
must our Lord have regarded them ? 

"Why did Paul," he asks, "lamiliarly quote in hi^ 
sacred writings from Menander and the tragic writers of 
antiquity" if he did not approve Theatres? May not a 
Christian writer quote Shakespeare, "to point a moral, 
or adorn a tale," without countenancing the drama t 
In fact, Paul never quotes "tragic writers." In Aoi 
17, 28, he cites the Phenomena, an astronomical poem 
of Axatus ; in Tit. 1, 12, from Epimenides, a philo- 
sophic poet much older than the drama ; and in 1 Cor. 
15, 33, from a comedy of Menander, a passage very 
applicable to the stage, 

'*EvU (XHamunicatioiiB Gomxpt good maimers." { 

Why did it not occur to Cadmus to cite Ac. 19, 29^ 
30, 31, ^'and when Paul would have adventured himself 

♦Jog. Ant 16, 8, 1. t Bk. 16, 8, 1, 2. 

{ Eocl. Hist of Socrates Scholast^ Lib. 3, ch. 14. 
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iuto the Theatre, the disciples snfiered him not?" It 
would have been equally pertinent with these allusions 
to classic poetry. 

Passing on ta the primitive Christians, Gadmus alle- 
ges that the Paganism and mythology imbedded in 
classic drama were the cause of their hostility to theat* 
ric representations. He ventures no proof of his asser- 
tion ; and there is abundant evidence that long after, 
idolatry was overthrown and abolished their hostility 
continued. But some of "the early fathers, desirous of 
making the drama useful, and not regarding it as 'es- 
sentially corrupt,' wrote plays themsrives for public 
representation." Gregory Nazienzen, and Apollinaris^ 
ftre given as examples. True, Gregory did write a trag* 
edy, entitled "Christ Suffering ;" and the two Apolin- 
aies, father and son, threw sacred truths into poetry, 
Uke that of Homer, the Greek tragedians^ and Piudar. 
The latt^ reduced the Gospels and PauPs epistles into 
the form and style of Plato's dialogues.* But let Mil- 
ton tell us why they did this. '^When Julian the apos- 
tate, the subtlest enemy of our faith, made a decree for* 
bidding Chri^ians to study heathen learning,'* (all the 
existing school-books were of this kind,) ''the Christ- 
ians were so put to shifts by their crafty means, and so 
much in danger to decline into all ignorance, that the 
two ApoUinarii were fain to coin all the seven liberal 
sciences out of the Bible, reducing it into divers forms 
of oratioue, poems, dialogues, even to the calculating of 
a new Christian grammar, "t 

• Coleman's OhriAt. Antiquitiea, 8Y9. 

tXiib. of Prmtii^g, ProsQ Works 182: and N« .lbs ori|^al in SoQ« 
ratefl' Eoclesiastical Hiatory, Lib. 3, ohap. 14. 
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We come now "to modern days," where Cadmus in- 
troduces "the prominent divines who have written plays 
for the stage," and '^the opinions of eminent churchmen 
upon the morality of Theatres." 

I propose to spend a little time upon this part of the 
subject, and will take the liberty of a few prefatory re* 
marks. In the wide diversity of human opinions, in 
and out of the Church, eccentric individuals may be 
found who have differed on some important points from 
the body to which they properly belonged. A philos^ 
opher in search of truth would never single out these 
exceptions as giving character to a body, or as repre* 
senting tbd[r views and opinions. If Cadmus would 
fairly overturn my position he must prove that the mass 
of the wise and good have ever approved the stage. If 
he would cavil at it, to lull the conscience of ftucb as 
want an excuse for evil doing, he might show that a 
good many professed Christians and ministers, in all 
ages, have conformed to the world and shamed their 
profession. The former course he has wisely left unat- 
tempted. The latter I will not charge upon him. I 
understand him as assuming a middle ground, to-wit, 
that while the more rigid and puritanic, and "narrow 
minded" Christians have always reprobated theatrical 
performances, a sufficiently large and respectable class 
of liberal Christians have entertained different views. 
Some such broad-minded believ^is and unbelievers 
{broad road Christians were the fitter term,) he sup- 
poses himself, "amidst other occupations of an engross- 
ing character," to have discovered. I shall examine 
his authorities and if I show that he has wholly mis- 
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apprehended the position of the few good men whom 
he refers to ; that, in his haste, he has overlooked im- 
portant facts, and perpetrated a series of literarj blun- 
ders; and that his most considerable advocates of the 
stage rather prejudice than benefit his cause; my task 
will be accomplished. 

First, let us take the great reformer, Martin Luther. 
I have not command of the works of Luther, some 
twenty folio volumes in German and Latin, and 
therefore cannot verity the quotation of Cadmus, which, 
if read with its context, might materially modify its 
aspect. I freely admit the weight of his authority. 
Dr. Martin's record is on high, and his monument is 
the Protestant world. Yet Luther, like Peter, had his 
faults. *'He was no systematic thinker and logical 
reasoner," says a biographer, '*and his writings abound 
in paradoxes, inconsistencies, and contradictions. He 
always spoke out his first impressions and momentary 
convictions from the fulluess of his mind and heart, 
regardless of consequences. * * Some of his private 
habits, his love for wine and beer, his jovialty and droll- 
ery, would have been regarded by the Genevan reformer 
as inconsistent with true Christian holiness." Luther 
denied the obligation of the Sabbath ; held that the 
Epistle of James is no part of the inspired Word, but 
epistola atraminea^ an, epistle of straw; and maintained 
to the last the grave error of Consubstantiation. Let 
it be remembered, too, that his '^Table talk," so often 
quoted, presents his unpremeditated efiusions upon a 
vast range of topics. 
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Michelet, in his Life of Luther,* gives us Luther's 
opinions of "theatrical representations." Three years 
before his death, he wrote the following letter rf 

"Our dear Joachim has asked my judgment respect- 
ing religioics ehowB^ which several of your ministers 
object to. Briefly, my opinion is this : It has been 
commanded unto all men to spread and propajgate the 
word of God by every possible means, not merely by 
speech, but by writings, paintings, sculptures, psalms, 
songs, and musical instruments. * * Moses desires 
that the word should move before the eyes ; and how, 
I would ask, can this be more effectively and manifestly 
done than by representations of this kind, grave and 
decent, of course, and not mere coarse buffoonery, such 
as they used to be under popery. These ispectacles, 
properly conducted, strike the imagination of people 
through their eyes, and move them often far more than 
public preaching. I know for certain that in lower 
Germany, where the public teaching of the gospel has 
been interdicted, sacred dramas^ founded upon the law 
and the gospel, have converted great numbers." 

If this is Luther's latest judgment on the subject, 
Cadmus is welcome to make the most of it. Truth re- 
quires me to add that "in 1545, Luther was so dissat- 
isfied with the people of Wittenberg, on account of 
their luxury and vain amusements, that he left the town 
to spend the remainder of his days elsewhere," and 
that "the moral condition of the church at Wittenberg, 
when Luther left it in disgust, in 1545, bears no com- 
parison whatever with that of Geneva in 1564, which 
•Chap, 4. tAppil 6, 1543. 
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^Tohn Kdox declared to be the most perfect 8cho<d of 
Christ siDce the days of the Apostles, and which Val- 
/^jatine. Andreae afterward held up to the Lutheran 
,C}iurches of Grermany as a model for imitation." Such 
i$ thQ record of hi^ry. 

, ' Speaking of Knox reminds me that C admits has quo* 
ted the Ber. Dr. Knox as saying, '^There seems to me 
.no more effectual method of softening the ferocity and 
improving the minds of the lower classes of a great cap- 
ital than the frequent exhibition of tra^cal pieces, * * 
which,, while they illuminate the understanding, correct 
and mollify the heart.'' And why did not Qahmup^ con- 
firm this happy suggestion^ historically, by showing 
what a refining effect the theatre has actually produced 
upon the Bowery boys of New York city I Seriously, 
who is not shocked at such teachings from the lips of 
a clergyman I '*No more effectual method" indeedjl 
Bad he never read how Paul elevated ^Hhe barbarous 
•people'' of Melitat* Study "The Missing Link," and 
learn how the simple word of God in the hands of 
BiWe-women in London, where Knox taught such pre- 
posterous stuff as this, is now elevating the masses 
whom he and his like neglected, t know not whom 
the reviewer supposed this Rev, Dr. Knox to be ; some 
of- his readers have mistaken him for the grand old 
Scotch reformer, John Knox. There have been many 
-of the name, and Oadmub gives no clue but a reference 
to his essays. When I add that I take him to be Vi- 
oessimus Knox, an English school-master at Tunbridge 
foit thirty'^three years^ and afterwards a London preacher, 
'^ •Ac. xxvili., WO. 
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it will be admitted that the Btatedsent knodca ibe widfl 
out of that testiraony. 

No laugnage can be too strong in reprobating the 
Bhameful perversion of Dr. Isaac Watts' opinions, 
given by Cadmus. If the reader will tnm to Watl»^ 
"Discourse ©n the Education of Ohildren and Yoiith,''^ 
chap. 85 ^^A guard against evil influences from persons 
and things," he will find the subject treated at length. 
I quote a passage or two : '^Among these dangerous 
and modish diversions, I cannot forbear to mention 
midnigl^t assemblies, play houses^ gaming tables, and 
masquerades. Let parents who would willingly see 
their children walking in the paths of piety and virtiie, 
endeavor to guard their inclination from these enticing 
, amuseoients. The religion and conscience of many a 
well-inclined youth have been exposed to great and im^ 
miuent danger among those scenes of vanity and folly, 
to ftay uo worse. ♦ * * But the children of our age 
will pwtly reply, 'What! o^ost we live like nobody ? 
Must we turn Puritans again? Mu8.t we look like fools 
in company, when there is scarce any discourse but of 
play^, operas, and masquerades, or cards, dice, and mid- 
night assemblies I And pray what ain is there in any 
of them?' To this I answer that I am very sorry to 
find that the children of religious parents choose and 
delight in company where these things are the chief 
subject of eonversatipn. I fear lest God, and virtM, 
and the important things of another world are utterly 
banished out of suc^ a visiting room, whore these dte- 
courses are the chief entertainment. * * Where atigr 
unhappy customs prevail in the world, tbi^ mike an 
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inroad upon your piely, titftt Qodaoger yonrTirtne^ Ihal 
bre^k the good order of r(^ligioa8 &inilida, and are im* 
ally or always nJ^teoded with :8<»iiie {UMcbievoea oons&i 
qsi^iici^ isareily^ in these instanoep, it i8bet^rtoiloo)i 
Uk^ a i^iiritao, and stand almost aLooe, than to ibUpv • 
ti^ maititude in the road that leada tto iniquity %qd 
mischief. A Pmdtan^ or a Sep^atist from the vaia Of 
dangerous courses of a wicked world, is to this daff A 
naine of l^^^^yg gloiy. f * jUere.fire sopae. tilings 
in: which you^pust da^ to be sifigplar if ypi^ wofil^ 1^ 
Christians, and espec^lly in a corrup,t,anfl d^enerat;^ 
age. A sense of the love of God secured to your 
hearts, and an inward peaee of comcienee, will infin 
itely countervail libe.winitiy of the world and overbal- 
ance the reproadheei pf an uu;g0;dly generatio»." 

Watts admits, indeed, that a ptire dr^nlf is ponceiv* 
able, and &,ugg^sts,a§i.j4Utl)Qr,,M^l|^noth9;a, a^^d ptljiers 
have done, the possibility of a sacred jdrAma, aqd i^^ 
"But it is too well known that the comedies which ap- 
pear on our stage, and niost of the tragedies, too, have 
no design to set religion or virtue in its true light, nor 
to render vice odious to the spectators. In many of 
them piety makes a ridiculous figure^ and virtue is 
dressed in the habit of folly ; the sacred name of God 
is frequently taken in vain, if not blasphemed ; and the 
man of flagrant vice is the fine gentleman, the poet's 
favorite, who must fee rewarded at the end of the play^ 
Besides, there is nothing that will pass in our theatres 
that has not the mixture of some amorous intrigue ; 
lewdness itself reigns and riots in some of their scene*. 

* * The youth that ventures sonaetimes into thia 
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infected air, find bis antidotes too weak to resist the 
ooDtagioD. The pleasures of the eloset, and of devout 
retirement, are suspended fiarst, and then utterly van- 
^uisbed bj the overpowering influence of the last com" 
» tdy; the iancy is all over defiled^ the vain images rise 
upperpiost in the soul, and pollute the feeble attempts 
i»f devotion, till by degrees secret religion is lost and 
forgotten." 

>*A poet who made no great pretences to viWue, and 
who Siirell knew the qualities of the theatre, and its mis- 
chievbus influence^ writes thus of it : 

'It would be endlesB to trace all the yioe 
I Dhat £rem the play-houe takes immedUte riit. 

It ii the unezhauflted magasine 
' That iteoks the land with tanity and sin. 

• • • • By flourishing so^long 
Nuoibers hard been undone, both old and young ; 
. And nvuxy hundred souls <tre now unblest, 
' Whd dise had died in peao^, tod found eternal rest.' *' 

Yet the atithor of this ^^Discoutse" is paraded as tt 
ifriend to theatres! 

' The Dr. Gregory referred to by Cadmus, among other 
^'distinguished divines," author of •'A Father's Legacy 
to his Daughters," was a physician, and medical profes- 
sor in Edinburgh. 

j^ut, '^over two hundred English clergymen have 
l>een dramatic authors." Now, with the highest rever- 
^ce for the many thousand eminent and godly men 
who have adorned the established Church of England', 
liiesitate not to say, that few popular vices can be 
named which have not Wen patronized by English cler- 
orymen. Was not Swift, whose Tale of a Tub justly 
ozposed him to tiie suspicion of an iil-concea^ed infidel- 
ity, one of ttemf Was not Sterile, the- vile author of 
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TriBtram Shandy, apd of tb^ licentious Sentimental 
Jonrney, another } Ifeed I name Sidney Smith, the 
reviler of Qhristian missions ; or the' infidel Oolenso/ a 
living Bishop, the scandal of OhristendomI Whafc 
student of English Literatnire has ni^t>j!ead Milton^i and 
^wper^e pungent satires on the clergy, who, 

<'For flieir belHei' tak* ' 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ?" 

"Oh langh, or monm with me, the rueful jeit, ^ 

A oMfook'd huBtsmsa, and a fiddltiig priest, 

. Himi^ a wuiderer tern the narrow mjp 
' Hii lilly iheep, what wonder if they stray 7 

A ; deyont and able writer, himself a clergyman^ 
spiking of the establishment ab the beginning of this 
cenjkqry, says '^gnavely and sincerely speaking, the 
number of cleric^), characters who will be reeeived with 
approbation by/|he Shepherd and Bishop of souls in the 
great day of final retribution will be small, extremely 
small.*' Whatever allowance we may make for suck 
language,. (and I thank God that the evangelical clergy 
have greatly multiplied in England since Simpson's 
time,) the m^re fact that dramatic authors have been 
^'English clergymen," is no proof that they are either 
ivise or good men. If my Episcopal reftders :^iU 
bear with me for the present, I will do ample juatiq^ tff 
graceless Presbyterian Ministers when.IcometoHomt^^ 
Tragedy of Douglas. 

,. To recur to tb|& individuals mentioned I^ Ojjmont 
4he Bev. 0. Maturin is sfyl^d in the N^ A. Oyclopedia^ 
^a British novelist and draniatist." The only play off 
I)r. Milman. ever produced upon the stage, so far as. I 

• SimpMn's £1m to fiU^OB, p. 90. 
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tetf fittd,'Wa8 trrittiBn and adted tWa y^at^ biefore ab 
fodk ' 6!dJe*8. . DK Ydtittgi ihe celfebfttted ' attthor df 
^Night'T&dtigttte,** a poeitf once'Sd cffketa qiidted in tW 
|wliMt, liipartictrlarly Ktaofced. 

' <«iliHt how li Mr^t^IluliiWo^dirfiJiMl p^^ 

First, Dr: Y-^un-g ii thte fcttrrei* Mf 6f his Hfe, wTi^ii 
he wrote his tragedies; '*?8 saifl not to have been that 
ornament to virtue and religion which he aftei^warda 
became." Even at forty ^^ '^lia theological systeto was 
not the most consistent and' evsfigeliicBl;'' He l^as a 
courtier, a flatterer, and his fliattery wa§ sometimes \4n- 
Motis^ldy iulBclme Anti ^rdftne.'* SiBcOtidiy, hii ti^a^6dy 
of Btevenge, cited by OAOtttrir, is an immoral pi^ce, arid 
tAtls. wiill • Buteide «nd ktx dbfeteiYe jM: Thiitfly, Toun^ 
dtidicat^d t^at ti*agedy t6 his friend, pdtrbn ab(^ admit^i*^ 
tM6 notertously prbfltgiatd Diike of Wharton'; whosfe 
ehaiwot^ M^eaulfl^'giv^id, iftnd I'ope dederib^s in a siW- 

**lhi'ftrt6ti, th* icoVn aA^ i^oAder' of iur agol" 

Pottttfety, Young was n^t a clergylnan at aff, but a 
hlwyer by profusion, till **he was a^Fniost fifty, when h^ 
tetered itito Ohlei*^." Fifthly, Mien he be<ianie a Ohris- 
iiJM6 aibd a clergj'ttiaik,' ^^thi'nking the occupation of i| 
Cfra(matS^ sitithbr tinetlited to his ue calling, he witti- 
lff6W Irbin ^ehiirdttl a new tragedy^ The Brother^ 
which was on the eve of being produced'bri the ^tage/* 
tiWHy," in 175ft, *4iifl tttogedy of ^fie Brothert, A^'rttlten 
ihiirty jri9(ii% be^e, BrtJt' a^ea^ed up'on tlJe 'stige * 
Yomig: **hiad de^otecl^ £l,O0O to the? sodifety for the 
^w^aglitten of the gos^?^,' and'^timatin^tfhe probabife 

* I copy throughout the Wor^i of ^A Mogfftpbsi*. ' ' 
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ptiiddaceoPthis pliftf at 0wili i sums he perkfps t^cmg1it> 
the oocttsion might wilctify the ineaDs, and not thinking 
aftoaftivorahly of the stage as other good men have done^ 
he committed the monstreoa absai^dity of giving a play, 
for the propagation of th^ . gospel I'' Little thought he 
that a hundred yea^s atlfc^ry CApMaa. would bold fip his 
example for the imitatioil of tbo good people of Diiytonl 
After all, the play was a failure, and "the Doctor made 
up,thQ.deficiencpr,out of his own pocket." Let us hope 
that he repented, of the penuribusness, one of his foibles,' 
and no Uncommbn one, whiclx led him to commit such 

folly. •""" ' ^"' ■""■;;•;;/ '/" 

Another English clergyman cited by the reviewer, is 
'*Crabbe, poet and' preacher." ] "In his poW, 1?he Li- 
6rary, lie says,*' &c. Why did not Cadmus qaote the 
whole stanza! It must have been before him. Hear 



itV 



"Lo! whereof Ute tho Book of Martyrs stood, 
Old pioas tniots, and Bibles bound in wood^ 
There, CKcik the tatte/i/thU degemeraU ofe, , , 

Stand the pro/aiU delunoni of the etage. 
Te(b Tih^e ewn Ihe.Tragio Muse ». friend, 



Fabre lier means, mortality her end : 

I pbesion In mef 

, And now.the b9fBom bleeds, and now it bfirns,, 



9or.'thi9 she-rulev all pbesion In Mieir tafM> 



Pity with weepfng e^d snirteys'hBr bowl, 
fj Hp^iMWf fif«ll«)lHr ^rror.ehiUs th^iso^l.; . 
' She makes the vile to virtue yield applause 
And own her soeptre, while they break her ipwf^ w ^ ' < ' 

F.or Tice in o.ther«| is ^horred of all, 
itWd VillUdsitriBiiph^when the worthless faU/' 
Not thug her sister Comedy prevails. 
Who shoots at folly, for her arrow fails ; 
Folly, by dullness armed, eludes the wound. 
And harmless sees the feathered shafts rebound ; 
Unhurt she stands, applauds the arohet's skill. 
Laughs at her malice, and is folly stiU. 

Does not Cadmus see that Grabbe is satirizing and 
not eulogizing the drama ? And why did not the very 
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title of the p6em— "The Idbriay"— remind bim tjbatij 
the ikuthor speaks of books, /of tragedy and oomedjr 
read, not acted! Let him turn to ^'Tbe Borongbr/ 
Lett 12, and be will find the stage thus described: u 

<<Ootite. Matter KottagOi lee vf pU7 to^^Bight. 

At first 'twas folly, nonseni^, idle stuff, 
' ] But seen for nothing it gnW will enough ; > ■ ' 

4j¥1^ better now — now l^est, ancl eyery nighL 

In this fool's paradise he drank delight K^ ' ' 

Or let him read Orabbe's owji remarks, introductory 
to Letter 12th, in the Preface to the "Porough." He 
will find that the gentle poet pitied, bliit scarcely com- 
mended players and play-houses. 

But enough. - ,' 

^'Glci/i^iite jam rivo»y pueri: aat jprata hiberuniP^ 
Hereafter I will expose the strange blunder of Oadmus 
in hia appeal to the Scotch Presbyterian apostates, **the 
Rev. Dr. Home," Dr. Blair, Dr. itobertson, the exem- 
plary ^'ruling elder, Alexander Wedderbune," and the 
tragedy of Douglas, with the action of the General As- 
sembly thereanent. A pretty piece of church history is 
connected with these names, afibrding a most appropri- 
ate and solemn lesson to Christians now-a-dayg ; and, 
Dee volmtSj the public ip^hall have it., For the present, 
I must be allowed to plead "other occupations' of an 
engrossing nature/' 

T. t. THOMAS. 
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(Oommimieated to the Dsjton jToarnal^ Jan. 20, 1866.) 



tHE KEVIEWER KEVIEWED. NO. 2. 



** ' Thfrbniifc opeth/ «Aid ^ \Btmj slup(swdly to his oompwiioii ia 
anns, the Templar, 'that the most holy order of the Temple of Zion 
fttirseth liot ft few Infidela within its bosom/ David Hume, io« 
tondixx^ on one oc^ioftto h^ vegrjConiplimentaiy, said nearly tho 
lame thine of the Church pf Scotland. "Was the compliment de- 
Aerred, and if so, Whfti peculiar aspect did the infidelity of our 
Scottish clergy assui^e? Was it gentlemanly and philosopnio, like 
that of Hume himself? or hishly seasoned with wit, like that of 



mplm 
Aeryed, tmi if so, Whfti peculiar aspect did the infidelity of our 
Scottish clergy assui^e? Was it gentlemanly and philosopnio, like 
that of Hume himself? or highly seasoned with wit, like that of 
VoHaire? or deified and pompous, like, that of gibbon? or ro*> 
mantic and chlyalrousi like that of Lord Herbert of Cherburv ? or 
steeped in ruffianism and vulgarity, like that of !Paine ? or reaolent 
<tf nonsense^ Itfee thftt of .Robert Owen? or was it not jather of 
mark enough to haye a character of its own — an infidelity thatpur- 
tK>rted to be Christian oil Bibl^ Authority?— [Hugh Miller, Head- 
ihip of Chriit, p. 163J ^ . 

. It i9 deeply to be regrett^ that most persons, how« 
ever intelligent in otbei: respects, are so little conver- 
sant with the bistQj^y: of the Ohurch of Christ. It is 
singularly interesting, and , eventful in its records of 
individuals and of bodies of men ; abounds in illustri* 
Qus and heroic characters ; develpps in a striking de- 
gree the progiress of truth and of humanity; is insepara- 
bly connected with all the great eras of social and 
political science; and is tl^e only braiich of human his- 
tory that has bee^ honored, by the pen of ipspiratioo. 
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If " history is philosphy teaching by example," surely 
Christians at least may draw many a lesson of danger 
to be shunned, and duty to be done, from these records 
of the Church. 

A most remarkable example of the popular igno- 
rance of ecclesiastical history is given in the appeal 
of Cadmus, on behalf of the drainay to the ^ o^lebrated^ 
Scotch clergymen, "^e^. Dr. Home, auttiof of thfe 
splendid tragedy of Douglas," " the famous Dr. Rob- 
ertson^" " Dr. Blair, one of the most eminent divines," 
and "Alexander Wedderburne, ruling elder in the Kirk 
Of Scotland." Hd iutrwlaces hts allnsibns to Hoiiie by 
saying, *'And here-let me add a piece bf history in this 
connection; " and assui'es us that '^ the General Assem* 
bly," "chiefly by the efforts of th^ famous I>n Bobert- 
son," "defeated an act,*'^ propofi(ing to censure church' 
members for atteftding theatres. I suppose many of 
his readers shared in the elatioh of spirit with which 
Cadmus produced this pi^e of tttetimony, so deeisive in 
its bearing^ against the sentiments of the sermon he waii 
reviewing. Who has not read Dr. Kobertson's Histwy 
of Scotland, his Charles V., and his India* And as 
for** the Rev. Dr. Blair," — ev6ry rttident and school-* 
girf has seen Blair's' Ehetoi-tc; atfd the opinion of so 
eminent a critic and divine as to^ the dratna . mmt be 
cbrichtsive t 'The'*'Eev. Dr. Home,"^— by- tJie way he 
derives his doctdmte froni CADMus-^nfevfep had one 
before— is lefls ktiown;'to'*be snrei'fexc^pt ae having 
written ** the splendid' t]rag6dy of Douglas ; " btit if bis 
eause was aidvocrtSfl by "ttrnliflg eldw^^^'so- able f 
ttianasto become ^ Chuinoellor of En^aiid tinder.tbe 
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title of Lord Lougbbwotigh," the Htofal character of 
theatrical amusements seems really to be settled. ^'The 
Presbyterians" indeed, ** taking fire, denounced the 
passion for the stage as a delusion of Satan. ' The 
more shanje on thein for their bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness. ... ' , 

Now what will sensible people say when I assure 
them that if Cadmus had fenown the religious history of 
Scotland, he would no more haV^ appealed to this inci- 
dent, and to' these namfes, in suppbrt bf the stage, than' 
h^ would hav'e quoted Sabin to prove the real character 
of Job?* — that a morci damfaglng festimony to the 
chariU^ter of theatrical Anppovters can tiot be found re*' 
corded? In proof of-tHisy ' let me," too, '* add a piece 
Of hiBtorj^ in this « cbonection." I shaU' draw my 
facta ftom Hetherington's History of the Ohurch of 
Scotland, MoKerrow's Ilifetoryof the Secession Church, 
the Life of the Hiddantesv Hugh Milltet^s Headship of 
Ohtdst, Witherspoon'b Charactensticd, and btber soured 
equally reliable; 

• First of all^ OADiitrs has dohe injustice^ unwittingly 1 
doubt not, to hiis own side, of the' argunteuti To tb4 
ilhistrions names cited he might hare added that of the 
fiev. Dr. Carlyle^a Teritable. D. iD., and tb^ " Jupite* 
Tonans" of hi? drty, among elencal play-goers; with 
slaven btheiB who shared^ his opinions, iitiil cofidemneF'> 
tkfn^ He might haire ishowfl that ^some of thieee liberal 
ftesbyterifen diviries not only. api«>roTed of H<>me^ 
dramaAic production > litid altended ite repreBentatioQ^ 
but assisted in the rcfcea(«41f took partee acftoie, mdb 

♦ Job i: fli^i; if. 451 • : 
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the actresses at taverns, and played police-man in tUe 
theatre. 

He might have proved by their " eminent ^ exampl^ 
not only that the good people of Dayton may attend 
the theatre with propriety, but that Doctor Marijly and 
myself might aid Edwin Forrest, Madame Ponisi, and 
Miss Lillie, in enacting Yirginius ! It is easy to see 
what his argument has lost by this oversight 1 

Let the world-renowned geologist, Hugh Miller, re^ 
late the facts in bis own graphic and masterly style. 
^ Dr. Carlyle was more than tolerant of play-acting 
parsons ; he was ^ play-acting parson himself. On one 
occasion at least, when a select batch of moderate di^ 
vines rehearsed' the tragedy of Douglas in the house. of 
an Edinburgh actress, the Doctor, a large, dignified 
looking, mun, well known among the wi^ of the bar 
as Jupiit^ Tonans, performed td admiration th^.part of 
old NorvaL Dr. Hugh Blair personified the Lady 
Anna.'' (What, ^%e Bev^ Dr. Blair, one of the iaost 
eminent of divines," dressed as a wom an, and playing 
Miss Naney? Exactly so, Cadmus, ''his fault hath this ex« 
tent.*^) ''Garlyle^ fix)m being an act^r himself, proceeded 
next to be an instructor of actors. The Edinburgh play* 
house of those days was in the Oanongate. The tnana- 
ger was a Mr. Diggs, and one of th^ prettiest of his 
staff was a Mrs. Ward, an abtress of considerable abil* 
ity^ bilt, as was common at the time to the profession^ 
of equivocal chaisaeter;'aud poor Jupiter Tonans, in 
n<'gU3^ Us instructions had made bis light so shine 
Jthat the tongue of soandi^ becaode busy." 

*^When the tragedy came at length to beacted> fKme 
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of the clerical fiiends of the author were led, by the 
the interest they felt in its success, to linger about- the 
house, without actually appearing in the boxes. Hence 
the point of a stanza, the production of some Edinburgh 
wit of the period: 

'Hid close in th« green-room some clergymen Uj, 
Good actors tliemselTes— 4)k«tV wh^U lives « plaif,* • 

* Dr. Oarlyle, however, with a few others, had more cour- 
age. He appeared openly among the audience, armed with 
a bludgeon. In the course of the evening, two wild 
young fellows, reckless with intoxication, forced them- 
^Ives into his box. The Doctor, perfectly sober at the 
time, and of great muscular strength, succeeded, to the 
great delight oi the lesser gods in the gallery, after 
A slight struggle, in ejecting both the intruders. 
Though a leading and influential man among his party,* 
most of them seem to have regarded his character as 
somewhat too extreme.*' 

''Dr. Oarlyle was, of all his party, the boldest and 
most uncompromising advocate of the theatre,— one of 
tlie truly liberal in the case of Home and his tragedy, — 
in short> a man enlightened enough in his views of 
dramatic representation to have almost wiped away the 
stain of bigotry and narrowness from an entire Church, 
But there is, alas! no perfection in whatever is human ; 
and there were matters in which even he, with all his 
general liberality, could be narrow and bigoted. He 
exhausted the charities of his nature in tolerating balls 
and theatres; and for the Gospel of Christ he had no 
tolerance and ho charity.^'f 
'• ihe Moderates. * t Headship of Ohrist, p. 174-179. 
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Such were the scenes — bow inadequately described 
by Cadmds I need not say — ^at which he represents 
"rresbyterians" as ''taking fire," and ''denouncing tfa^ 
passion for the stage as a delusion of Satan!" Sucb^ 
in one aspect of their conduct, were 'Hhe eminent dj^ 
vines" — Dr. Blair among them — whose cause was de- 
fended by ''the famous Dr. JElobertson." and whose 
opinions of the stage are produced here to show that 
some of the beat and wisest men in the Church haye 
approved theatrical entertainmentsl Let Cadmus blush, 
and study befo]:e he preaches! 

I say, in one aspect of their conduct; for this theatri- 
cal outbreak was but one illustration of a long course Of 
iniquity practised by the ecclesiastical party of "wolves 
in sheep's clothing'' led by the Bobertsons, Logans, 
Blairs, Carlyles, and Homes, of the latter part of the 
\ eighteenth century, in the Church of Scotland. To the 
general character and history of that party, let us now 
turn for a moment, that we may ascertain what kind of 
religion it is which advocates the stage; and conversely^ 
what influence upon religion we may expect the thea* 
tre to exercise. 

On the accession of William and Mary to the En- 
glish throne, after the revolution of 1688, the affairs of 
the Established Church of Scotland engaged his atten- 
tion. 

Foi tvyeuty-eight years, under Charles IL and Jamea 
IL, genuine Fresbyterianism in Scotland had beej;i 
scattered to the winds by a bloody and rdentless pers^ 
cution. But there was a large body of .rnQq^ ministenB 
aud l^men, who had escaj)ed persecution by the oiB^n" 
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iice of priiidple-TTfiuch qharactew ab Sir Walter's Lau- 
rie Lapmik, iu Ked Gauntlet, *'a sly tod, who could 
huut with the hound fwid pin wi' the hare — be Whig oar 
Tory, saipt or sinner, as the wind stood." The com- 
promiaing poli<jy f)f William's Bje volution Settlement, 
in 1680, introdtueed, bott^ these classes into the na- 
tion^ Church. The wheat and the tares were sowed 
by the 9ame Erastiau b^nd in the field of the Estab- 
Jishnaent. Eeferring to the time-servers, Hetlierington 
says: "Their admission into the Ffesbyterian Church of 
Scotlapd was tl;ie most ffttal event which ever occurred 
in .the strapge, eventful history of the Church. . it in- 
fused a baneftilj poison into her very heart, whence, ere 
.long, flow^ iprjt;^, a letliai stream^ corrupting and par- 
tly zing, ber whole frame. J t sowed the noxious seed, 
which sprung up, and exp^n^^d into the deadly Upas- 
tree of Moderafism, shedding a moral blight over the 
whole of her once f^ir and fruitful vineyard, till it with- 
ered into a lifeless wilderpess."* 

It were long, to narrate the details of that downward 
career,. which lasted for a century. The settlement of 
1690 thrust into the Scottish ministry a multitude of 
unprincipled and irreligious men. The Patronage act 
of 1712, secured their supremacy. ''That secularizing, 
soul -destroying law," as Hugh Miller justly terms it, f 
was the work of Queen Anne's Prime Minister, the 
dissolute, infidel, BoJingbrofce. The Reformation under 
Knox fiad restored to Presbyterians the primitive right 
of a congregation to choose i^ts own Pastor. It was 
wisely regarded as, the fundamental liberty of a free 

•Hist. Church of Scotland, chap. 8, p. 30G. tHeacUbip, Pi^e 64 
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Ohristian people. Thfe Patronage act Wi*e8ted this in- 
estimable right from the congregation, and allowed 
noblemen, and other wealthy and lordly paironSy as 
they were called,' to nominate the Pastors of their re- 
spective parishes. E^en Sir Walter Scott, with all hia 
anti-evangelic prejudices, tfelk us, that the restora- 
tion of the right of lay patrons in Queen 'Anne% 
time was probably diesigned to separate the Ministers of 
the Kirk from the people, who could not be supposed to 
be equally attached to, or influenced by, a minister who 
held his living by the gift of a great man, as by one 
who was chosen by their owa free voice,-— and to ren- 
der them more dependent oti the nobility and gentry. * 
Such was the policy which the Moderated, as tiiey 
are called in Church History, undertook to enforce. "It 
was not till Dr. William Robertson, the celebrated his^ 
torian, succeeded to tihte chief irianagement of church 
affairs, that it received itbtir finishing touch.'^t *'From 
the year 1763 till 1781, Dr. Robertson bore the chief 
sway in the General Assembly ; and by his dextrous 
management, aided by the support which he received 
from successive (political) administrations, he had se- 
cured a complete triumph to the principles of the Mod^ 
erate party. The golden age of Moderatism was now 
arrived. The law of patronage was carried into effect 
with inexorable rigor, and the rights of the people were 
laid completely prostratc'^J How it was carried into 
effect, many a dark, and bloodypage of Scottish Church 
History informs us. * Dr. Chalmers has drawn a strikiiig 
picture of the "coarse and contemptuous clergymen, 

• Titles of a grandfather, Third series, chap. 6. 

t HcKenow, chap, vu., p. 242. ( Do. e. 9| 817. 
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booted and eptirred for ridiDg commissions,'' who as- 
sisted in petpetrating th^ forced settlenients of the last 
centnrj, — nameB now gone down to dishonored graves, 
whose memories rot nnboried in the recollections of 
the con&tty." * The nbtanght, graceless and often im- 
moral wretdies, nomidated to hundreds of pulpits by 
lay patrons, wwe rejected by a Christian people; and 
^^the pike and musket came to be employed, as in the 
worst days of Charles IL, to secure the settlement of 
ministers misnamed Presbyterian." t Under Dr. Rob- 
ertson's administration, recusant churches and Presby- 
teries were reduced by force, and troops of dragoons 
«rDd companies of infantiy assisted at many an install- 
ation 1 1 

The effect of this horrible policy, long continued, and 
at length triumphant, upon the religious character of 
the Establishment of Scotland, has been fully portrayed 
on the page of history, "The golden age of moderat- 
ism" was ''the midnight of the church. '/§ The law 
which re-established patronage in Scotland, by which 
Robertson ruled in the General Assembly, (says Hugh 
Miller,) "has rendered Christianity ineflEtcient in well 
nigh half of her parishes." "It has done more 
to unchristianize the people of Scotland than all the 
learned and ingenious infidelity of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; it has inflicted a severer injury on the church 
than all the protracted and bloody persecutions of the 
seventeenth ."II Referring to the literary distinction of 
Robertson, Blair, &c., he adds: '^The deep cloud of 

• Hugh MUler's Headship of Obrist, p. 292. t Headship, i>. 68. 



• Hugh Miller's Headship of Uhrist> p. 282. T ueaasup, i>. 68. 
|Mc£errow%Charoh:Hitt«ry, ctaftp.9» pp* 817, 818,819, S2<8a6* 
IHaldane, p. 124. | Headship, pp. ^(, 80. 
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moral and Bpiritnal death which has for a centary 
brooded oyer our country, withering every blossom of 
hope and promise, had its upper ennlit folds of pnrple 
and of gold, to charm the eye of the distant spectatois ; 
but to know its true character, it was necessary to de- 
scend to where its lower volumes brooded over the 
blighted surface, and there acquaint one's self with its 
sulphurous stench, its raildew-dispensing damps, its 
chills and its darkness." *'One of the great evils of^ 
moderatism was its tendency to extirpate religion alto- 
gether." ♦ 

'^The most religious part of the community, says 
Hetherington, was driven out of the Church, and thoae 
that remained sunk into a state of carelessness till they 
ceased to feel and to regret their own calamitous condi- 
tion. The rising generation grew up accustomed to 
such a state of matters, regaidless, comparatively, of 
the sacredness of that day which God hallowed to him- 
self, neglectful of public worship, and utterly destitute 
of personal religion, which too often the example and 
even the language of their half-infidel ministers taught 
them to despise and deride as hypocrisy and fanaticism. 
The church of Scotland, wherever thorough moderatism 
prevailed, seemed spiritually dead, and all living Chris- 
tians withdrew irom its polluting touch. Yet there 
were many truly pious ministers sprinkled over the 
land, shining in their own spheres apart, amid the pre- 
vailing moral darkness, like the few Ibcattered stars 
that faintly break the gloom of a chill and. miaty 
night."t 

"Many of the Pastois," says Dr. Hamilton) •'were 
•Headihip, pp 190, 262. fHist. of Ohorch of Scotland, eh. 10, p. 37T 
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iignoratitof theoiogj as a syfltem, and utterly careless 
about the merits of any creed or confession. They 
seemed miserable in the discharge of every HHsisteiial 
duty. They eagerly seised on the services of any stray 
preacher who came wil^in their reach. When they 
preached, their sermons generally turned on honesty 
good neighborhood, and kindness. To deliver a gospel 
sermon was as completely beyond their pow^ as to 
speak in the language of angels. And while their 
discourses were destitute of every thing which a dying 
sinner needs, they were at the same time the most feeble, 
anpty, and insipid things 4faat ever disgraced the ven- 
erated nwxie of sermons. The coldness and indiflferenee 
of the minister, while they proclaimed his own aversion 
to his employment, were seldom lost on the people. 
/The congregation rarely amounted to a tenth of the 
parishioners, and the one-half of this small number 
were generally, during the half hour's soporific ha- 
rangue, fast asleep. They were free from hypocrie^. 
They had no more religion in jHrivate than in public 
They were loud and obstreperous in declaiming against 
enthusiasm and fanaticism, faith and religious zeal. 
. • But though frightftiUy impatient of every 
thing which bore the semblance of seriousness and sober 
reflection, the elevation of the brow( the expansion of 
feature, the glistening of the eye, the fluency and 
warmth of speech at convivial parties, shows that their 
heart and soul were there, and ti^at the pleasures of the 
table and the hilarity of the light-hearted and the gay 
constituted their paradise, and furnished them with the 
perfection of their joy." * 
• Life of ths fisldaiMi, p. IM. 
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<«Other km public prQQ& of the degraded state of the 
dosunant party in tbe.Obttrch,.(i;he Moderates) might be 
ittentloued, partiQularij a Friesbyteiy dinner to which 
Mr, Baldim^ WW ii;iTited.ia Edbbargh, upon, a special 
oo«a^ioii,/'ancl.to which Mh^d, gone,. hoping tot ueeftil, 
. yerbass ftpiritt^rf, or »t least rational eonvereation. In- 
atead 9^ ^i|> ^ coiopai;^ were treated to Ba^faanalian 
aoaigf, Ith^fijUy of whi<sh -ww aggiawted into sonte- 
tbing «Vi>ro^lvPg to wiokedneN, Indian admixture of 
ridieulot^, if uQt prafaii3 allusioiia to^t^ieiv own wacred 
oaliiiigaiid fanotiooa. The burden . c^: one song was 
the pareaieriplioQ of. a bumper of Nottin^aai4ile> in the 
pulpit, at the diSerent alages of a Pi^sby^erian dis- 
oounseP ff 

If CUdmob will turn to Loekbart's Life <tf Burns, he 
may find^the^poet'a eSEeosses; pdlknted by ^ retereDce to 
the faabila of the times, when •even a I^esl^tery, after 
transacting business, wiuW meet for cotiYiririity, the 
modeiator singing one of. Bams* eongb, and th^ body 
iHiilit^g in the choruf, 

X« U t]i« kiiig waa^f n$ Uiree P . 

'1!he aeaeiid. dinpte^ of I>e»n>Bamtoy?s Beottish life 
and cbftiwteff weUilLa^fcrnted the jdmnki^n habite of 
the tunas. Evdn Br« Bobertiou^oOnld tu^cept.&e adviee 
of brother clei^meB to^^Ben^ weel tOjtheiMadaural f^' 
The testimony of ^iat6ry is «adly ooBdusrraraa to 
^a •M&i-iiiMel chatiKtor> of no amaU.partkm of the 
ateigjf atfthis period^ and aspeoiattf af thaivgpeat kad- 
ata. .v«The iafidali^ of.Baipid Hufos, Adam Smith, 
and their coadjutors, first infedtiBg the mmvoaitieB and 
•liibcf «hsHildaBSi|p.liav ffiCnii^il^'p.'^. 
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soato of ^ l^aroii^j hs^ £nk1mUj^ iMiMAted its 
pojsoii ii^to.tbe adminktmlioBB, of Ih^, Oboreb. Some 
hHid alibo^tb^r thrown offi the mflik, like the eooMBl 
juhI fifeaQBtifie ProlbBSor Plajfiiir^" {tbeeditw.of Baolid.) 
^^Qtb«r9, with more inconsitteocj^, exbibited . the baomi 
i^dQlifytBa thd BWAble Pro£Mor, whilst they etUl ute 
the bread of optbodoxy ; aod in practketmaq^led on 
the doctrine and precepts of th^ Obareb. , Dr. Bobert^ 
60&9 the friend ^f Buma and Adam fkakOi^ ww x»t>t 
wUhbnt readon, more than hi^f siispeoted; whUM ])r« 
Blaiir'« moiial sermonS; had flhown haw, in Seothmd aa 
well as in Sogland, the profemed minktenl of.OhiiBt 
eomld become,: in thoi woods .«f Bishop Qonkljii little 
better than the ^'a|»es of .E|>ietet«8.'' * 

In the Getteifl AsfwnnUy of 1755, only tifO' ye«rt 
befiSffe thitibharbcHtheaitieiil eadiibitiOB t^ which CUo- 
xuft has drawn wcb attention, ^^there arose a diicusffiai 
reslpeclaiig ithednfidel wotings ' of Darid Bnme« These 
the AaBemblyrcond^n^,: without naming lh6:aiitfaor^ 
which would si6t hem^ be^n oomrenientv as hewba li fis^ 
ilk terms Of Iniendly intimncgr withiSeirel;i4 of the Modr . 
emte leaderSi A abort time after the rising of the Aft- 
sembly^ JSmia wai def^aoM by Dir. Blair, m a .paiki{4ir 
let, pvbfidbeAfWionymoasly, to siroid ibejsiBaaeaiUnfisa 
of a teacher of religioo being the avowed defe^d^ ci 
one who made no secret o^ |us inftdelity.^l;. 

William Wil|befcfbrce n/sea strpng b^pg^f^ ^pe^ting 
Dr^ j^bertson ii^ % p^i^e, wbicb .oloBep^. .tfio^ *^*Hifi : 
ie)^^ *o Gibbon, lately pnWwbe^i), can mt bnjt ^i^ * 
^otipna.c5f ,:irfg^et ap4 sJ^e{iB^ ' ^i^iy sin^erp CJbrw t 

t HeUieriiiton'^il Hut. Oh(H^ :. , 
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ti«n."* On this poiot, indeed, We have the testimcmy 
of David Hmne' himself; nnee he eamplimented the 
Obnrch of Scotland as more favorable to the cause of 
deism than an^ othw religons establishmebt.t In short 
the mass of the ministry and people of Scotland were 
sunk so deep in error, infidelity, immorality and opes 
vice, that even nngodly men became alarmed for the 
conseqaences to the nation.^ 

' Let it not be supposed, however, that true ei^ngelical 
piety, in principle and practice, was banished irony 
Scotland. I have spoken only of the EBtablishmetit, 
and of the Establishment under the administration of 
the dominant Moderatism. Hugh Miller presents th» 
truth in two sentences: *4n the last century the an- 
tagonist parties of the Chureh w^e. spread over ber 
parishes like the wheat and the tares in one &Ms An 
ineffieieDt aad time-serving clergy were in many in- 
stances the near neighbors of miDisters conscientiously 
fiedthfuL and eminently useful.''^ And in his fiimona 
l^ter to Lord Brougham: — "We have b»t one Bible 
and bne Oonfession of Faith ia our Scottish Establish- 
ment, but we have two religions in it; and these, though ^ 
they bear exactly the same name, and speak nearly the 
same language, are yet fundamentally and widely dif- 

It is with no pleasure that one dtogs to the light the 
forgotten corruptions of even nominal Christians; yet 
they should serve as a beacon-light to warn us from the 
**deptTis of Satan'' into which they fell. A large por- 
tion of the Sacred Volume is occupied with a record of 



• Pract. View, 0. 9. t H^hip^ 162^t Hesdsbip, M2-p..lt0 «|p4M^ 
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the back-slidingSf and abominations of God's ancient 
people; and no part aiibrds more solemn and instructive 
lessons. Bat when a writer like Cadmus, unwittingly 
indeed, recalls as. to this very period of degeneracy and 
spirftnal death, — ^to these very leaders and aixthors of 
thatd^aneracy^T-^postates aad Bemi-iDfiddft,-*'-as evi- 
dence that some of the wisest and best men in the 
Chureh Iiave tavored theatre, have written plays, and 
have attended their rq)re8ei^tion, it is indispensable to 
show the tme character of such men. It is as if one 
shottld qoote Ahab or Manasseh, to prove that a pioas 
Jew might worship idols. 

Yet OADMtrs exolts over their testimony for the stage 
as a child might gaze admiringly npon a brood of ser- 
pents, fascinated by the brilliant beauty of their burn- 
ished heads, and the graceful gyrations of their resplen- 
dent bodies. 

The act which he commends to our imitation was a 
daring attempt to break down the barriers which law 
and public sentiment, even in those degenerate days, 
had erected against the immorality of theatrical amuse- 
ments. An act of the legislature, passed twenty years 
before, had made stage entertainments penal. I do 
not endorse such legislation, but state the facts as I find 
them. Christians have learned, in the last hundred 
years, to prefer moral influences to legislative enact- 
ments. An attempt was soon after made to obtain a 
licensed theatre in Edinburgh; but was frustrated by a 
petition from the Professors of the University, and the 
magistrates, setting forth the dangerous tendency of the 
play-house. The players then endeavored to defy the 
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law^ and failing in this^ elod^d it by callipg tb^ir tbea* 
tre a coDcert-hall;, justas oai: theatre ia stjled an opera 
house.* 

^ueh was the poBtOTQ of affairs wben. the tragedy of 
Douglas waa bron^t forward, Dec; 14^ 17M. Ita Aa^ 
thor, John Home, had been, licensed ta-pieaoh at twen^t 
ty*tbr^ yi^ara of age, but turned soldier^ was captured: 
and carried prisoner to France. Eetoming penailess^ * 
he re3Qn:ied his trade of paxaon, and demoted hia life 
to historic and dramatic studies, ^^fiis own fiivorile 
model of a d)aract«!r,'^ says his bi^graplnbr, ^'and thali' 
on which his own was formed, was''*^BOt that of ti^e^- 
Divine !^i^ter whom he professed to. senr§, bi^ >^^the 
ideal being, Young. I>torval in his own plftj of DovgTj- 
lasJ' I need not i^epeafb the circ«matanpes. which accomr 
panied the rehearsal and representation, n^der^tbe dia- 
tingnished patronage of Dr. Carlyle, Dr. Blair and tha 
other moderate worthies,. Enough to say, that badas 
Scotland was at the time, the infamous l^adera went a 
little too far with their experiment. All Scotland^ 
broke out in condemnation of the. outrage on public, 
opinion. Most of the clergymen engaged i^ubmitted 
to the ecclesiastical censures inflicted, and poor Home* 
dropped his ministerial cloak. The Assembly, to be 
sure, did not forbid theatrical amusements to the laity;^ 
only required ministers to abstain froui attending! Bat 
remember, it was a Moderate Assembly, led by Dr. Robr 
ertson, which adopted that measm*e, under the pressujre 
of public indignation. Yet why fprbid ministers &Qmt 
attending? If the play-house be, as its friend^.pretei^ 
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a neec^Bwy relaxatiw, tb^ most iutollectu^I and ra* 
fiaed of amuieinei^Ui a school of virtue^ an aid to the 
pallet in corr^ting public ii^oraU, a great teacher of 
hnioaa na|;ara» why should miniaterp only be excluded 
from, its adva^tageeil . Or is it , coBscienee which tells 
th^ worldly prpte99Pr f^ i^gion, apd title advocate of 
the atag^ that he^ aUowa himself conformities which he 
would ]be ashamed te s^e Christiau pastors sharing. 

. I will offily add to this/already too protracted narra* 
tlve^ that the sameeccle^ia^ic^ party which th^ sauc- 
tlpt^edf the^ stag^ m !^ as at sense pi^blic ^e^^nc^; would 
p0irm|it)i|Q|1iy yeara lat£(r w the General Ass^bly, aft^r 
th^^4p£4el debaii^" wjiich Hugh Jtfilliiir has sp ^dmir- 
rably described,^ subetantially decided tliat; the Ohurph 
of /Christ ifi^ under Vfp obligation to send the Gospel to 
the he^thenlt 

. Leii v^Q pay my respects, in partiDg, to/'wiling elder 
Wefdderburne, afterward LqihI Chancellor under the title, 
of Lend LoughbofPugh.V : 

.^'Xbel^w Facultgr of this p^riod»" says Hugh .Mil- 
ler, ^^thpugh it seems to have 'bad marvellously few 
Ghnatiaiis^ l^ld notiwithstaudiugyitsmapy elders; and, 
aa mi^^t h^y^ I^eeii anticipait^^^ we discover a ^erce ex- 
treme oii opiiki^o. OB religiqus au;bjeota ' ip almost every 
instanee 141 which they.r^gistered th^ir yi^ws in our 
Choreh Qourl»,-f— a bitt;ernes8t of hof^ility tO: th^ Gospel 
truly wonderfuLJ * 1 \ ; 

^^It would net have^sitited buodon^te. policy^'' Hf^ther- 
ii^ton tolls us, '^to have!h^ld:t|pe possession of personal 
religion ai an indi$pe|]fis,Me4 q^i^lli^qatvw,to^U:qfl9ce7, 

• Headship, 144. t Hethering;Mt ci 10/ IHq 6f EalOtaa 135. 
t Headship, S3«. 
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bearer in the Ohurch. The only qnalificfttioiiB which 
they regarded as absolutely indispensable were, — ^for a 
minister, that he received a presentation from a patron, 
— ^and for an elder, that he possessed political influence, 
or was connected with those who did. And the prac- 
tice was introduced abont that time, which soon became 
the settled cnstom, of ordaining young lawyers to the ' 
ddership^ that they might sit in Assemblies, exercise 
their oratorical powers, and swell moderate majorities* 
It was evident that they might discharge all those func- 
tions without any personal religion; and therefore the 
moderate party strenuously resisted the attempt to 
have an attestation of their possessing that qualifica" 
tion declared to be indispensable.'^* 

Under such a policy Alexander Wedderburne, a ris- 
ing member of the bar, obtained a seat in the Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1767, which decided the theatre ques- 
tion. He made a speech in defense of Home, which 
Cadmus quotes. He may find in Burns' epistle to 
Dr. Blacklock, and Chambers' life and Works of 
Burns, an account of Robert Heron, another elder who 
sometimes sat in the Assembly. As to Wedderburne 
himself, I have only to say that he was a member oi 
Lord North's administration during our revolutionary 
struggle ; that he sustained the royal Governors of 
Massachusetts ; that he grossly insulted our represen- 
tative, Benjamin Franklin ; that he violently opposed 
the independence of the United States ; that he was a 
friend to theatres ; and that ^hen he died, George III., 
who knew him well, remark^, *^He has not left a 

• Hist Ch. Soot. diap. 10^ 36S. 
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greater knave behind him in my dominions ! " Yea — 
Chancellor Wedderbnme was ^'a roling elder in the 
kirk of Scotland;"— <«nd Judas Isoariot was one-i^f the 
twelve apostles 1 

T, E. THOMAS. 
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(OosuinttieAted to flM Dayton loamal, JaA. 17, 186S.) 



Rejoinder to Dr. T. E. Thomas' "Reviewer 
Reviewed." 



In all repreheasMBS, observe to express rather thy love than thy 
mnger ; and strive rather to convince than to exasperate ; bat if tlie 
matter do require Any special indignation, let it appear to be the 
zeal of a displeased friend rather than the passion of a provoked 
enemy. — [Fuller. 

Let history say what it will, they will not believe that SocRATBt 
ever danced. — [La. Bocbefouculld. 

I am sorry ta be dragged farther into this discnssion, 
bat the state of the controversy seems to demand it. I 
avail myself, thereibre, of the kind offer of the nse of 
your columns for a rejoinder to Pr. Thomas' "Reviewer 
Eeviewed." 

When I published my answer to his sermon, it was 
with no view to a protracted or an angry discnssion; 
And I certainly had no idea of its being conducted un- 
der my name. These controversies are not entirely 
suited to my taste — especially if conducted in an im- 
proper spirit. 

Had Dr. Thomas made the propositions of his sermon 
less sweeping, or contented himself with its delivery to 
his eoagregation, instead of its publication to the whole 
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world as a sweejiing condemnation of the patrons of 
the Braina, I shoald hare been slow to open a cotitro** 
Tersy with him ttudler anj name, assumed or otherwise. 
Bnt when it was'pritited In the daily papers and issued 
in pamfphlet form for gefneral circulation, I regarded the 
challenge complete; and L could not sit idly by and see 
so much false Ic^^ and bad history passing current un- 
der the authority" of a name only — especially las the 
sermon was a direct* impeachment of the morality of so 
large a proportion of our people. I could not endure to 
«efe a modern Proctstean bed set before us to wWch we 
Were all to be fitted, by Dr. Thomas, by the stretching, 
or lopping off, df our lower limbs. 

I am grieved that my review has been taken in such 
bad part, ias it certainly sefemed to "me candid and re- 
spectful. Dr. Thomas is right when he says that such 
was nay aim, and that I thought I had succeeded. Even 
if I htfd'failed he ought not to have imitated me, and 
)W)ught to escape from the argument tinder insinuations 
algainsfcr my catiddr or capacity, aiid especially against 
the honorable profession' of which 1 kiAi proisd to be a 
member. If Oadmhs is an attorney, does that fact dis- 
prove hi^ argument ? If he is an unworthy antagonist, 
will not the triiitoph be the easier? If he writes under 
«n assumed name has he at auy time abused the thin 
inodgnito by disi'egarding the cOtiitesleb Of fair discu's- 
sionl And if his argumenft i^ ^'shallow and superfi- 
Cial,*^ aud "fhll of literary Huiiders," 1 .aui 'satisfied 
that it shall be laid to his "^unwoiiibineM;^^ but it is 
"stircAy Mi l^e tiioye in^cusable in his reverend aiitago- 
iiilt) haltittg'SOHeasy a vretoiy, to indiilge in those sneers 
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which huve marred the pleasure of a dieciUBion whidi 
should be both interesting a^d infitructive. Uoder do 
circnmstances can I be induced to follow in his foot- 
steps. Begard for his high character aad sacred pro- 
fession, bnt above all a sense of what is due to myself, 
forbids amy attempt at retaliation. I shall, therefore, 
take no notice of the preliminary remarks upon myself, 
and answer nothing bat the insinuation that I have 
copied extensively from the New American Enoydo- 
jpedia. Allow me to state, as a fact, that I never opened 
the book until the i^pearance of ^^Bbvibwbb Bb* 
viBWBo;" and found there (softly be it spoken) much of 
the Dooiob's histoiy, but very little of Cadmus' argu- 
ment 1 I invite the examination. Of course I borrowed 
somewhere. I am much indebted to Mrs. Howatt's 
book — but the rest of my authorities are the following : 
Chambers' Encyclopedia of English Literature ; Fres- 
cott's Miscellanies; Lockhart's Life of Scott; Smith's 
Greek and Soman Antiquities ; Lord Campbell's Chan- 
cellors ; Plutarch ; Sir Philip Sidney's Works ; Hume; 
Blair's Bhetoric ; Graham's Colonial History ; Bishop 
Thirlwall's History of Greece ; and especially Eschen- 
burg's Manual of Classical Literature — all of which, 
but one or two, happen to be in my otherwise poor li- 
brary. I state these authorities because Cadmus, wri- 
ting under an assumed name, has been unable to pre- 
serve his ^^nameless obscurity ;" and making no pre- 
tence to great learning, desires no furthw credit than 
that to which he is fiurly entitled. 

Having disposed of these preliminaries let me ad- 
dress myself to the aigument. Hie best compliment 
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the ^^Lat Sbbmon" has received from any one is the 
attempt of Dr. Thomas to shift his position. In his re- 
view he now says : 

I have affirmed that the hodif of wiie and good men in every age 
have condemned the stage as corrupt and corrupting. 

And again, in the third column of his argument, he 
says: 

If Cadmus would fhifly overturn my position he must prove that 
the mass of the wise and good have ever ap|>roved the stage. 

I have before me the Doctor's sermon in pamphlet 
form ; and if he designs to change his base let me sng- 
gest that he should call in the thousand copies now 
spread throughout the community, and issue a new re- 
vised and corrected edition. I find the following prop- 
osition on page seven of his sermon, as it has gone 
forth to the world, the italics being in the original : 

The judgment which they have jirenounced upon it, wiU contti* 
tute my argument against theatrical amusements, which may be 
stated thus: The wiseBi and bett men of every age —heathen and 
(Pvristian — Leffislaiorsy FhUo9opherSj Divinea^the Ohriatian Churchy 
ancient and modem — have, with one voice^ from the very birth of ths 
dramoy condemned^ opposed, and denounced theatrical exhibitions as 
eesentvaUy corrupt and demoralizing, both to ifidividuals and society. 

And again on page 29, near the close of the sermon, 

I find the following, the italics being my own : 

I have presented you, my friends, some evidence for the proposi- 
tion I have undertaken to establish — ^that the wise and good of ev- 
ery nation since the birth of the drama. Pagans as weU as Chris- ^ 
tians, sayesy morcUists, philosophers, legislators, divines, with the 
whole body of the Christian Church acting in ecclesiastical capac- 
ity, have unitedly and uniformly condemned and reprobated theat- 
rical exhibitions, as dangerous to morals, debasing to actors and 
audience, demoralizing to society, easentiaUy corrupt and corrupting. 

These were the propositions which the ^^Lat Sbr- 

mon" was written to refute ; and so far from its being 

Oadmus' place to prove that the mass of the good and 

wise have ever approved the stage, it is clearly Dr# 
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TffQHAft' duty to establish that <tfae wise ttnd ^ocd of 
ev^rj i^ge have unitedly and«xtmfof>mlyc6&d«i]ided itfts 
essentially corrupt and corrupting.: Neithev has hie the 
rigM^.to. limit the character t)f the witnesses^ m He at* 
tempts to do, by requiring them to be illustrious as 
Christians ; or to object to the testimony of Marcus 
Aurelius, who, though a pagan, was a great and good 
pagan in the pagan sense. 

With all due respect to Dr. Thomas he must permit 
me to hold him to his original propositions. He must 
fight it out on this line. A mem of his learning and 
prqfeesion^ and his repletion as a Gontroversidlist, 
cannot he allowed to shift a position which he has de- 
liberaldy taken and published to the world, 

I thought the argument on Pagan testimony was so 
decidedly in my favor as to need noftirther ilitistratiojo. 
But Dr. THOMAS still pleads that Solon, Socrates^ Plato, 
Seneca and Tacitus are witnesses in his favor j and out- 
weigh all the names I have produced. 

As Solon's experience consisted in seeing Tbespis 
perform in a cart,, with a chorus of itinerant singers in 
the infancy of tragedy, (See Eachenburg, p. 169.) I 
think Dr. Thoma« lays undue stress upon the impor- 
tance of his testimony. And he admits in his sermon 
(p. 7.) that Socrates, the greiat And good man of antiq- 
uity, went to the theatre when a play of £uripided was 
performed, it seems to me to have been more a matter 
of tadte with him than of principle ; and as Euripides 
wrote no less than seventy 'j5ve plays, the sage probably 
never lacked areasoliable amount of theatrical enter- 
tainment, when he was in the humor for it. 
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As he still itisists upon holding Oicero responsible 
for everything that he has pat into the months of any 
of his characters in dialogue, let ns hear what Cicero 
says in perion when speaking of his intimate friend 
Eoscius, the actor. I qnote from Miidletoii^s Life of 
Cfieero^ p. 16 : 

One cannot but observe, from CtCKBo'ft pleading, the wonderful 
esteem and reputation in which Koscius then dourished^ of whom 
he draws a very amiable picture. 'Has Koscius, then,' says he, 
■ ' ' Cai ' 



*d^rauded his partner ? Can such a stain stick upon such a man, 
who, I speak it with confidence, has more integrity than skill, more 
veracity than experience; whom the people of Rome know to be a 



who, I speak it with confidence, has more integrity than skill, more 
veracity than experience; whom the people of Rome know to be a 
better man than he is an aotorf and while be makes the first figure 



on the stage for hU art, is laorthy of the Senate for his virtue.^ 

As he still harps upon Tacitus' testimony that the 
purity of the German women was '*in part owing to 
the absence of seductive theatrical 8pectacle8,"(8ermon 
p. 9,) allow me respectfully to suggest to Dr. Thomas 
that he has misquoted that great historian, and has 
added the word *'theafrical," which is neither in the 
Latin text, nor Murphy's translation. I give the Latin 
for the benefit of all who desire to examine for them- 
selves: ''''Nvilis 9peotaculorum inlecibris^^^ which is 
translated by Murphy, "iVb public spectacles to seduce 
her^ (See Treatise on Manuers, &c., of Germany, 
section XIX.)* 

And more stress is laid upou the opinion of Seneca, 
(who wrote tragedies himself,) than is warranted either 
by his character or^the words he used. It is charged 
upon hitn that he was a usurer and extortioner, who 
amassed great wealth and wrote splendid homilies 
about poverty and self-denial, &c., in the midst of un- 
told wealth. See a very bad character given of him by 
a cotemporary, in Tacitus, page 288. But Dr. Thomas 

*Oxford TransUtloBi v. 2, p. 309, "oorrapted by no aednotive sp«otaole.»» 
T 
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has fallen into the same trror Imm a» ia his ^rausktiou 
of Tucitus. Seneca does not make his remarks opou 
draihatio represeiitationa as we nuderstaiui them in this 
day. His language is, '''"Jii/iil vera est tarn dnmn0mfn 
bonis morihus^ quam i7i aliquo spcctaoulo desidere^^^ — 
literally translated: ''iiothiiig is so injurious to good mor- 
als as to loiter at any public spectacle.'^ If that be au 
argument against the draniu, Dr. Thomas may make the 
most of it. If he imd seen El win Forrest play the "Gladi- 
ator'during his recent engagement at our beautiful opera 
house, he would have seen pictured to life c?n^ of. the 
"spectacles" that Rome afforded, quite different li'om the 
mere representation of it in Dr. Bird's splendid tragedy. 
He would have seen one of the '-ijpectacles" referred to 
by Seneca, in his chapter on Cruelty. [Trans, p. 243.] 

The Komans had their morning and their meridian spectacles. 
In the former they Jiad their combats of men 'with wild beaste^ 
and in the latter the men fought one with another. 

And he would have been better .prepared to under- 
8*^and the following from Eschenbueg, page 284. 

From the civil war, B. C. 88, to tlie death of Augustus, A. D, 
lAj regular tragcidy was almost driven from the stage. The taste 
for gladiatorial combaUj and the shows exhibited by the ediles had 
greatly increased ; and a mere dramatic exhibition became rather 
an insipid thing, unless attended with a pageantry wholly inconsis- 
tent with its proper character. 

* * * In the same period, from Augustus 

to the Antonmes, A. I>. leo, the tame tasio £ot thaws and for mimes 
and pt^ntomimes continued among the Komans. Those writers who 
composed tragedies, seem to have done it rather for the sake of rhe- 
iorieal exercise^ than with a design to fara^h pieoes for actual rep- 
resentation upon the theatre. The most distinguished name is that 

of SZKSCA. 

As Seneca was put to death about the year 66, and 
Tacitos flouriBhed a little later, I think it is quite clear 
what they meant by ^^publie spectacles," and that mere 
dramatic entertainments were not even in their thoughts. 
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Let me pass cm to.f^ iegisliliim itmtkflAtbe^p di- 
rected againsl Ihe atage. In tbe ^^Laj ^evmw" I ?mi 
the MlowiDg lapgaag^ 

But itbk l^fi0ktion«-reau»pt m tha |lomtii<)|d da^ of K«9r.}B|^ 
.gl«nd b^elawsr— has generally been directed against the abuses, and 
not the draina itself. ^ 

Dr. THOMAS answers this fts follows-: 

X nasB oret what the i^eview«r says «bdift l6.giiBMiioh ; only »- 
marking that my copy of the 'Bhi» Xiaws' of Connecticut contain 
not one word about tneatres, so that his side thrust at Kew England 
on that «c6#^te purely gratuitous. 

1%e Do6tor was stip^^ial in -his esAntkiatiot). I do 

not know hrhat is in the copy, of the ;^Blne )aw3" he 

has in his possession. Ihe.pojint I.ioake jld,,tbal:iQ t^e 

days of the Bine lawa, theatmoal ir.qpiiesei:ttatk)ns wore 

forbidden in Massaehnsetta aod Opmieotic^t, aod j^ob- 

ably the other New England States^ / <i^i)peal to hi^- 

tory. If Dr. laoiiA^ will . torn ito i^iabam'^. QoloQi^ 

History, vd. 2y pa^ a07,ihe ^ll^tbei^ ^pdip tb^ te^ 

«nd notea^ tbe following foots: ^Tb^t in ITftO the fi^ 

dcainati& ^tertelnment oocurred in N|b:w;£ngland,>i^ 

Boston^ .At whioh iadistorbanoe^ ^^e^rred $ that a l^if 

waa passed against theatrical eiitertainineats, which, r^ 

/maibed m force Iront that tioaenol^il 1793; that in 17Stf 

» Tbaatre was established in Bostoo; and that in Oon- 

NJiariouT, theatrical perfarmaoees ooatixmed to be 

prohibited eren in the beginoing of .Uae prese^nt cea- 

toiy. Dunfatp^s lyatDcy of the Ameriean Theatre, wbiob 

1 have been unable to procore, will show tbe.aap^ 

iaets. So will the life of StkUivan. 

I may safely safely say, then, that my **fling" at ife# 
England was not gratuitous; nor was Unintended' as ^a 
m^ra; fling. Aa a hiatoricdl &ct it is sigiiifiKiaPl Ib^the 
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Drama U>4ay floariBheain itsy parity and greaiBesa Id 
toie city of BoBtoo, where Theatraa were a high crime a 
hundred years ago. As I have said before, as the 
world prepresses in eiyilization and refinement it leaves 
puritan ideas and practices iar behind; and Dr. Thomas 
might as well undertake to reinstate the godly amuse* 
ment of burning witches, Quakecs and Anabaptists, as 
jto overthrow, by any show of learning or dogmatism, the 
love of the people tor the intelligent, refining and iik 
ilxactive pleasures of the tragic and the oomio muse. 

Passing now to the practice, precepts and teachings 
of the church from the beginning. of Ohristianity down 
to the present time, I find some matters^in Dr. Thomas' 
article calling for a reply. I expressed my surprise that 
Dr. Thomas produced no direct or indirect condemna- 
tion oi TheatiM from the Gospels, the Acts, or the wsi* 
fings ef the Apostles. I am not satisfied, with his an^ 
8wer;nor dol think bejhas convinced any one o^tsoenolu** 
siveness. Dr. Thomas thinks that the Biblb is not an 
index of things commanded or prohiUted* Let nssee« 
I have examined the things prohibited and denounced; 
and find the following viees condemned in the Hdiy 
writings: Drunkenness, gluttony, lying, lust, adultery^ 
anger, hypocrisy, covenant breaking, sloth, pride, las-^ 
eiviousness, fornication, extortion, idolatry, sodomy, 
murder, thieving, reviling, vanity, malice, perjury, 
treason, profanity, disobedience to parents, to husbands 
and masters, love of money^ Inawling, boasting, truce* 
breaking, false accusing, ingratitude, deception, uur 
charitableness wi inhospitality. 

And Paul goes so far aven in bis epistle tolltusas 
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te teidi sabjeotirato the powers Ihatbe, and did Avoiding' 
of fi>oli8}i ^oestioDS^and geseal<^e8,aiid^OBtoDtk>QB,ai]4 
otri^Hi^ about the law, as vain and itnprofitable. Pes* 
sibly Dr. Te^mas ^*will insendblj pa&se for breath after 
reading th096 words of kamed length «nd thundering 
sound." Now it seems to me that if Theatres wero in: 
active opevatioa in Jbbusalsic and tke^other cities which 
the DiviKS Mastkb and his Atostlbs vi8i4;ed,4ind thai 
if Theatres are ^^essentially corrupt and oomipting^ 
and have been ^*auiformlj denounced by the good and 
wise of all ages, pagan and chriirtian," the fact is sin- 
gular that the good aud wise men whose cbii^ business 
it was to preiich CnBiBTiAiiiTr as the aj^nted agents 
of Chbist, should be the oniy persons who'^&iled t# 
jmn in this deminciation, when they denouaced^U the 
o&er vices prevalent in their time. I am afraid the 
New American light that Dr. Thomm speafcs of with 
so much exultation^ is strictly an Ameruum; or 4>orrow:Y 
ed light. 

Dr. Thomas makes the following inquiiy t>f me: 

Why did it not occur to Oadmtis to cite Acta six, 2d, 30, *^tatA 
wlien Paul would have adifeniured ^himMlf into the ihe^Ore^ tbe dis- 
ciples suffered him notT' It would have been equally pertinent 
with these allusions to classic poetry. 

Dr. Thomas must allpw me to suggest agahi that he 

has misquoted the text I have examined the '30th verse 

in a number' of English copies, and also £he Greek 

text. It reads: 

Verse 30. — And when Paul would have ent^ed in untothep0c;p2e| 
the disciples suffered hfm not. 

But what earthly connection this text -has to do wi& 

Ais controversy, or why it wasrdferred to, I am entirely 
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Pai^l% cdm^tikiti ' into tbe^ Theati<e,«aBd wbeni he^woald 
hBTe ''gone in* t)nto tho people" to iBave them^ b^waa^ 
didsnaded bjn bis disciple andiCBii^ olE AsiA, on ao- 
eoiint of tb& danger. I inri^ an ^eszanunatipa of chap*^. 
term 

I pass now to his dealings : with my antboritiesi 
I confess to mo so^ti/ amIiziBiQeotf at the under^ 
monioua' manner in whdeh he disposes of nearly> all of 
tfaeoi. li is some consolation ta me thai they ftre not 
better at bis- hisindsf than Idoi : The I^QKooLASirs of old 
were not taotfe vigorous in their demolition, of itnag^^ 
than he, im hi^ horifng dowir of the grgat mem: whose 
oames Irha^usedv ^ • . 

Dr. TROKiS'tbinhs that the lines I bavre quoted frcmi. 
@rAbbe were intended! as a«ftl>e upon the drama. For 
Ibe lift'of mC) I cannoi; see it. EKstrustiog my ow& 
judgment, I ha^vie aslkedthatofi others* more antelligenl^' 
Neither can they discover the satire. If this be one of 
my ^4itfirary blunders,!' I shall bfe happ}^ neyejr to com- 
xpit anjr worsen TJclq public mu^t judge. 

He next attoeks me for having quoted I>r. Gregory 
as an eminent divine. I con^mto a mistake here. 
Innjiaking the correction, however, Dr., Thomas should 
have given the whole truth. JCnowing Dr. Gregory to 
have, been a Professor of Philosophyin King's Oollegey 
Aberdeen, Scotland, I imagined him also a divine. 
But he was an eminent physician, who had studied at 
Iieyden, Paris, and Sdlbburgh ; who wrote several books^ 
9|H>ii tynQdicioO:; waa j^^folessor of Physio in Aberdeen 
aod. in, £dinbur|;h^Scatlaadi' and whose ^^Legaoy. to hia 
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3{>^iAg of tt^ae lelit;9«|,:ftom wbiob: I quoted^ Uie edl- 

torBfldfd} . 

T^aBc^l^t^n wen wrHlen by a tender fatli^, in a declining state 
of health, for toe instruction of his daughters. They contain a rich 
Itoseuretof adiaomtion anA adviM. 

If not flya eminetit » dikiue^ Dr. Q-regory was at least t^ 
wjaei and good maii;^ And hia opinios i& worthy of cou'* 
fiideration; for I caoiiot agree with Dn TnqHAS.tbat^ai 
nxati^B'Opitiion is worth noihio^ vnless he has taken 
ordens; <aad that eT^eo.oae who hao^ takeo ordem is mi, 
*%i«0 and good^" tinlec|8 be is opposed to the Dl'ama. 

Dr. Thomas mast have a very low e^tji^ate. of my ca- 
pacity when he is not sure wJiom I meaijt in quoting, ^^v* 
Dr. Kn^, If 1 had intended John Knox, the 1^* 
foxmer^ I should have used neither fieverend nor Doe* 
tor in advauce, of his naoie. History knows \x\m as. 
John Knox. I meant YieeBimuB Knox; and if Dr. Tat)ii« 
Aa thinks that thereby the ^^wind is knocked out of his 
testimony" let us inquire who he was. I quote from 
the i^Dcyelopedia Americana, (tiot the hew American 
Encyclopedia, if you please.) 

ViCKsiliirs Knox, D. I>. — Kn eminent divme^ author of a variety 
of work^, bpth in theology, and polite literature, whose works have 
been translated into Various European languages. 

If Dr. Thomas will inquire further he will learn 
that he \^a3 au elegant scholar, whose testimony is w(^ll 
worth having. 

Bat let me pass on to a more important considera- 
tion. 

When I barely suggested that **8hould some indus- 
trious infidel gathet together all the sins of impurity 
laid to the charge of the clerical profession within the 
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past faur yeaw, and unfortntiately too trnly, the reeOrd 
would seem as unanswcfrabld against it as the Doctor's 
argnment," I am charged with a graceless fling at the 
clergy. But what shall be said of Dr, Thomas' re- 
view? I have rarely read such a diiUribe^^ as he has 
given us in it. Not satisfied with quoting from Milton . 
and Cowper in denunciation of mmiof his sailed pxo- 
fessioQ, be perpeh^tes the following: 

But ^*^ovei^ two bund?^ Englii^ olerg^min bsvo been dramaHo! 

authors." Kow, with the highest reverence for the many thousMid 
eminent and godly men who have adornetd the established Church 
of England, I hesitate not to bslj that few ppgmlar vicea can \^ 
namea which have not been patronized by English clergymen. 

And in a few lines lower down he quotes from Simp- 
son, with a soil; of qualification, as follows : 

A devout and able writer, himself a clergyman, speaking of tbe 
Stteblishment at the beginsizig of this century sayA '^gravely and 
iincerelv speaking, the number of clerical characters who will be 
received with approbation by the Shepherd and Bishop of sonlls in 
ths^^at df|y of final retribution willbe smaU^ oxtitemftly small.'' 

All that I can say in this eon^iectloQ is, that God help 
tb« sheep, if such 1)9 the &te of the dhepherds. 

But Dr. Thomas is not satisfied with these sweeping 
denunciations of the eminent clergymen of the Church 
of England^ He denounces Home, Blair, and Bobeit- 
son as apostates ; Sidney Smith as the reviler of Chris- 
tian missions; Dr. .Young, as penurious; Swift as an 
infidel ; Sterne as a vile and licentious author j ColensOj ; 
the scandal of Christendom ; and Luther as no system- 
atic thinker whose writings aboifud in parado:Kes, in- 
consistencies and contradictions; a violator ^of the Sab- 
bath; a denier of the sacred writings; fond of joviality 
and drollery, and a lover of wine and beerl And ha. 
promises at some future day to do ample ^'justice to 
graceless ministers" of the Presbyterian faith. 
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' I statid aghast in tite midst of all this rain, accota- 
plished and impending. 

I cannot bat wonder what the infidel feels in his heAri 
as he reads these lin^; and whether the Doctor thought 
of tlie delight with which his Catholic friends wonld 
receive bis scoring of the great Reformer; 

I began this controversy as the humble defender of 
the Drama. The contract is now swelling beyond m^ 
jMOYinee, and is nrfooh. too great for so unworthy a pen 
as my own. I most sublet it. I shall take Ihe privi* 
lege of ref<^Ti»g so much of Dr. Thomas' assault as ia 
made upon Luther to the reverend gentleman who offi^ 
ciates op Sundays in the handsome edifice on Main 
street below Fourth — ^barely suggesting to him that the 
iUostrious^Oalvin <was fond of his wine alsio, of wbi«h 
he' had his annual allowance of two casks,* and com« 
plained when the.qtkantity or quality was not according' 
to the contract.: And he may fhirly retort that if Ln« 
ther was fond of wine and beer,' it waa a ninch move* 
iimooent diversion than the burning of Servitus at t^e 
stake for a difierence of religious opinions. 

The defense of the two hundred clergymen who 
wrote dramasi and of .the Church of England in gen<- 
ecal, must be committed to the able hands of Mr. 
Jewett. f 

'As Leo X. was a grtet patron of the Drama, and the 
present Pope has a> box at the Apollo Theatre in Borne, 
which he and his cardinals attend when some fine opera 
is performed, I respectfully ask Father Kelly to manage 
bis part of this cbnti'oversy in defense of past find future 
blows aimed at the ^'Mother Church.'' 
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And aaDr. TfUQWkB threatens m futupe to pay oMaaid* 
erable attention to the members of :hi8 own church, 1 
most ask' Mr. Kemper that he take care that Presbyte- 
rian ministers have fair play at. his bauds. 

Serionsly, if Dr, Tqphas is not car^fnl, the Churchy 
as he understands it, will soon be i^ lnendless:iind dea- 
olate as be thought the drama. was, wbeo he began t^s 
controversy; ,. , 

leaving now disposed of so'nraob of my wo]l7>at< 
propefly belongs to others, let me address myself to ao* 
much as belongs to me. Whenlhieard that. Dr. Thomas 
intended' an answer to the ^^Lay Sevmon," I expected at 
new list; of authorities from bis '^ojoxhaustible qumry.?'' 
He has not seen fit to add any further testimony;, al- 
though his, proposition is of a sweeping nature,(.de* 
manding unlimited proof. The^ublic: begin; to. think 
that, hia "quarry" is composed of "spedmen blocks" 
alone, fiat if he fails to pnoduoe anything furthet; I 
BfaftU not follow hia example^ '. 

The proposition we are discussing is whether tbe^ 
good and wise of every age, heathen and Christian, 
sages, moralists, philosophers, legislators, divines, and 
the whole church, ancient andonoderti^ have- unitedly 
and uniformly condemned thettltrical exhibitions as 
essentially corrupt and corrupting. 

My first additional witness is John Adam$, lu 1778 

he;wa3 in Pms. Tiie fpllowd^g is ai»: es^i^ract from hia 

diary (Wbans, vol, 3, p%ge^ XX8.) 

WB'Waiiired sbonftitheAown, and to 9ea the new eomedjf; after tbl$ • 
we went to the opera, where the scenery, the dancing, and the music 
Afforded me a very cneerful, sprightly amusement, having never 
teen anything of the kind biofiprf . . . 
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Tbttitreifhaid beeii.prQblbitod in Maaaachusetto is \m 
day- By ap examitiati<yn of his diary we find that ho 
Vfmat oiteo, afterwacda,. and was both amused and in^ 
structed \>j the performance. 

I think that Gk)ethe aod SchiUer were great men-*-*- 
GToetbe wa« cert^nly a great philosopher. Prom his 
bk)graphy by Lewes^ Imake the following qnotation: 

CtozTHS aii4 ScHiLLBR. profoundly in earnest and profoundly 
convinced of the great influences to oe exercised by the stage, en- 
deavored to create a German drama which should stand high above 
the miselFable productions then vitiating public taste. 

- Accordingly we find- Goethe in 1790, when the W^* 
marTheatt'e was rebailt, taking the direction of.it, as 
Walter Scott did c^* the Edinburgh stage. 

BtahopBeber is good; authority. His eariy child- 
hood was 'distingnished by mildness of disposition, 
l^ety^ parity o( his ideasi, and his trust, in Provi^ 
dence. When a young man traveling upon the qonti- 
ijenlj, he visited St?. Petersbtrrgi The following is an 
Qxbract fi'om a* letter home : 

Tiiefre'i^ wdlteli«n' opera here { </he Frmeh'thtatr^w^hme ttHmded' 
preUy contiantly: there are also German and* ItCMM tfaeatTes^: iliil' 
they are, little frequented. The plays acted at the Utter are for the 
mos^ ^art; on thd model of Blite Beard' and 'Pizzar6, and attended 
for t)ie/8akB of the>se«ne|7 and dresseis, whi^h.are at %\» expense of . 
th^ government, and the best managed I ever saw. The Greek 
theatre is v^ry magnificent, a little larger thto'Covent Gforden. 

1 next quote the atohority of Henty Kirke White^ 

with the greatest pleasure. Altbdugh 'he- died at thd 

early ^^e cJf 21,' his works tbdicake the maturity of 

hiB'mifid And the excellence of hiia "piety. His bid^ra- 

pher,^^OTlthey, says ^f him,'ther6' never exiisted a '^^de- 

router christian." I quote from his '^Ohrsory Bemarks 

tia "ftiagedy'*: 
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<lom, withoirt order tJfroonaeclloD,- by obMrviag ^B^tet little ^IbuncUiF 
tion there is for the general outcry in the literary world, against 
the prevalence of German dramas upon our stage. Did they not 
f^ossess uncommon merit, they would not meet with^uch general 
approbation. Fashion has but a partial influence, but they have 
drawn tears from an audience in a barn as well as in a theatre royal^ 
they have been wdeooQed with plaivlits in every little market town 
in the three kingdoms, as well as in the metropolis. Nature speaks 
but one language; she is alike intelligible 1x> the peasant and the 
man of letters^ the tradesman And the man of ^hion. •, While tho: 
mus^ of Germanysball continue to produce such plays as the Stran- 
ger and Lover's vows, who will not r^oUce that iraml^tion h able to 
naturalize her efforts in our language. 

Upon moralsi^ statesmanship or any other Bnbjeet, I 

believe thai; Edmand Burke is good antkority. Speak- 

ing of a «ermon of one Dr. Price, who justified the 

atrocities of the French Resolution, he sajs : 

"With such a perverted mind, I could never venture to show my 
face at a tragedy*. People would |;hink the iear9 that Gab^ck for-, 
merly, or that Siddoks not long since, have extorted from me were 
the tears of hypoerisy. I should kaow them to be the tears oC 
folly. ^ 

Indeed the theatre u a bettet school of moral wnUmenU Ihan 
dmrehes where the feeliv^e ^ tkumankjf lare 4hua outraged: Poeta 
who have to deal with an audience not vet graduated in ^e school 
of the rights of men, and who must apply themselves to the aioral 
CMistitutioft of the heart, would not dare to produce f uch a triumph 
«• a matter of ezuHation. 

I next quote the authority of George Washington- 
acid to prevent Dr. Thomas from inquiring what Wash*- 
ington is u>eant, I will say that I mean the iUustriou^ 
general, stateejman and great man who achieved our 
iflidependencp. In laying's life, it will be found that 
wbea 4 young man, he attended the theati^e regularly, 
at W^ilUan^^burg. But when he was President he was 
the patron ojf the drama. Let me quote first ^ofu. hi^. 
4iary,.NQv/24,.1789: ,; ' _[. 

A good deal of company at the levee to-da^ — weniia the pi^ Jool^ 
the evening — sent tickets to the following ladies and gentlemen, and 
Sav!tod tbMk lie tAk« teata in my box, rit: Mrs. AdAmg, Ovnend 
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Scbuykr nad lady, Mr. Km^ and lady, Major Butler and lady, 
Oolonel Hamilton and lad^, Mrs. Ghremie— all of whQm came bul 
Mrs. Batler, who was indisposed. 

Let me quote mora conceruing him from *'Recollec- 

tioDS and Private Memoirs of Washington," by Q. W. 

Parke Castisk, page 367: 

The first P)?esident was partial to the amusements of the*theatrer 
and attended some five or six times in a season, more eepecialTy 
when some public charity was to be benefitted by the perfbrmaDce. 
The habit was for the manager to wait on the President, requesting 
him to command a play ; the pieces so commanded partook of but 
little yariety, but must be admitted to have been in excellent taste 
—the ^School for Scandal,' and 'Every One has his Fault,' for the 
plays, and for the afterpiece there was almost a standing order for 
the «Poor Soldier,' and 'WignaU's Darby.' 

So that it seems comedy, and the afterpieces even, 
were the choice of that great and good man; and that 
he not only went to the tbeatns, but allowed bis name 
to be nsed to induce othei-s to go. 

On page S63 of the same book 1 find : 

In New York the play bill was headed ^ByparlMtdair datir^ when 
it was announced that the President would attend. On those night* 
the house would be crowded from top to bottom, aamany to see the 
hero as the pby. 

I would respectfully inquire of Dr« Thpmas how he 
will dispose of this testimony. Lament it, I suppose, 
as he does the fact that President Lincoln aeems to have 
followed his example. The name and practice of Wash- 
ington alone is a refutation of the Doctor's proposi* 
tion. 

I believe that Wm. H. Prescott, the author of the 
histories which have rendered him famous and our 
country glorious in literary annals, is first rate author- 
ity, as well u{>on morals as in histoiy. I refer any one 
who doubts this to his life as developed to the world in 
the new book of George Ticknor. I abail not make 
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any quotation from Pi'escott's works, but refer the reader 
generally to the '^Life of Moliere," as coutained in his 
^'Biographicid aud Literary Miscellanies*" We can 
thOre see Pr^scott's opinion of the prejudioes against 
the stage, as Moliere had much in that way to overcome 
in his day. I request an examination of that essay ibr 
his views. 

I shall next introduce the testimony of Bishop Robert 
Lowth, a great and good man — though I express my- 
self with much diffidence in the presence of my worthy 
antagonist, whose notions seem so radical upon this 
point.' Before he was Bishop he wrote a great work 
entitled ''Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews." I quote: 

' tBfit if we tuiii fr6m the heroic to the Tra^c muse, to which Aris- 
totle indeed assigns the preference, because of the true and perfect 
imitation, we shall yet more clearly evince the 'superiority of poetry 
over philosophy,', on the principle of its being more agreeable. 
Tragedy is, in truth, no other than philosophy introduced upon the 
tttr(70( retaining all its natural! properties, .remitting nothing of its 
native gravity, but assist^ki and embellished by other favoring dr- 
cttmstaaoeB. What point, for instance, of moral 4ispipliae have the 
tragic writers of Greece left untouched or unadorned ? What duty 
of life, what principle of political economy, what motive or precept 
for the government of the passions, what commendation of. virtue 
is there which they )iave not treated of with fullness, variety and 
learning ? The moral of Eschylus (not only a poet, but a Pytha- 
gorean) will ever be admired. * ♦ * ♦ 

Now if tragedy be of so truly a philosophic nature, and if to all 
the force and quantity of wisdom, it add graces and allurements 
peculiarly its own, the Jbarmony of verse, the contrivance of the 
fable, the excellence of imitation, truth of action, shall we not say 
ih&t philosoph]/ must yield to poetry in point ^ utUity, 

I hope my readers will turn back to Dr. Thomas' 
proposition and compare it with what Dr. Lowth has 
said above of tragedy as acted npon the j^o^^-^that is 
theatrical exhibitions — and does he still think that the 
wise and good have unitedly denounced tiiem as ^^es- 
sentially corrupt and eormi^Qgi" 
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My next authojflty is Rev. A. H. Boyd, the delightful 

author of "Recreations of a Country Parson," and other 

books of a similar character. The quotation I shall 

make will give us his own and the authority of anotlier 

author, the writer of "Friends in Council." I quote 

from ''Leisure Houre in Town," from the critidsm upon 

a tragedy written by the author of ''Friends in Council," 

named '^Oulita^ the Serf." 

Ho has resolved to give the English stage a really original work ; 
and holding firmly, as we know from his former writings, that some 
kind of amttsement i$ a pure tiecessary of li/cj and that there ia in 
human nature an instinctive leaning to ?Ae dramatic as a source of 
amusement, he has sought to show, by example, that without becom- 
ing namby-pamby — without making the well-intentioned degene- 
rate into the twaddling — and without making the great school-boys 
of mankind scent the oirch rod and the imposition under^the dis- 
guise of cricket bats and strawberry tarts — ^it is possible to make a 
play such as that in amusing it shall also instruct, refine and ele- 
vate. It is not by coarsely tacking on a moral to a tragedy that 
you will enforce any moral teaching. Tou must so wrap up the 
improving and instructive element in the interesting and attractive, 
that the mass of readers or listeners shall never know when they 
have overst»)pped the usually well marked limits that part work 
and play. And we think the author of Oulita has succeeded In 
this. 

It does not seem to occur to Mr. Boyd, in all his criti. 
cism upon this play, that the theatre is ^'essentially 
corrupt and corrupting;" and should be frowned down 
by members of the Christian church. On the contrary, 
he seems to regard the stage as a place for rational 
amusement, instruction, and refinement, and the "en- 
forcement of a moral teaching." 

I shall add here the testimony of Kev. John Sylvester 
Gardiner, Hector of Trinity Church in Boston, author 
of numerous public discourses, and a man of great 
ability and eloquence. Living in Massachusetts in the 
intolerant days when theatrical representations wer« 
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forbidden, as we haye heretofore soen, he and other in- 
telligent gentlemen took tlie matter in hand to have the 
law repealed. He was assisted hj Dr. Jarvis, known 
as the ^Howering Bald Eagle of the Boston seat," and 
by Thaddeus M. Harris. He was opposed, among 
others,- by Benjamin Austin, who wrote a series of 
essays to prove that Shakspeare was no genius I 

I quote from Volume Ist, page 534, of the Encyclo- 
pedia of American Literature, . the following extract 
from Gardiner's speech, in 1792: 

The illiberal, uumanly and despotic act which now prohibits the- 
atrical exhibitions among us, to me| sir, appears to be the brutal, 
monstrous spawn of a sour, morose, malignant and truly benighted 
superstition, which, with her impenetrable fogs, hath but too long 
begloomed and disgraced this risinff country — a country by nature 
intended for the production and ciutivation of sound reason, and of 
au enlightened, manly freedom I From the same detestable, cant- 
ing, hypocritic spirit was generated that abominable Hutchinsohiali 
Warden Act, which hath twice, in my time, been reprobated by the 
House of Kepresentatiyes, who passed two several bills for its re- 
peal ; although it seems it could not be given up by certain simon 
pures, the sanctified zealots of former Senates. It is to be lamented 
that this hypocritic, unconstitutional act is still permitted to dis- 
grace our statute book ; while every man who ha« duly investiga- 
ted the sacred principles of civil liberty, contemns, and with the 
enlightened town of Boston abhors, and pays not the smallest atten- 
tion to, this abominable, impotent act. 

Constantine the Great lived in the fourth century, and 
was a convert to the Christian religion. We are all 
familiar with his history. He built the famous city of 
Cpnstantiuople. Gibbon gives the following account 
of what that great city contained within its limits: 

A particular description, composed about a century after its foun- 
dation, enumerates a capitol or school of learning, a cerct^a, iw 
theatres^ eight public ana one hundred and fiftv-three private baths, 
fifty-two porticos, five granaries, eight aqueducts or reservoirs of 
water, four spacious halls for the meetings of the Senate or Courti 
of Justice, fourteen churches, fourteen palaces, and four thousand 
three hundred and eighty-eight houses, which, for their size and 
beautv, deserved to be distinguished from the multitude of plebian 
inhabiUnti. 
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I shall finish the testimony to-day, by adding the 
name of the lUastriaQs St. Thomas Aquinaa — a cele- 
brated scholastic divine of the thirteenth century, who 
was held in the highest esteem by princes and popes, 
and received prodigious honors atler his death ^ beiag 
called the ^'angelic doctor," the *'eagle of divipes," 
&G. Possibly Dr. Thomas may not consider him aa 
good authority. But having quoted Brumoy, the French 
t^uit, he cannot object to my citing the great and good 
St. Thomas Aquinas. I have not his works to quote 
from, but I find the following in a note to ^^Frimitive 
Dramas," in D'Israeli, ^^Sketches of English Liters- 
kure," vol. 1, page 874. 

Tertallian, Ohrysostom, LacUntiuB, Cyprian and otlieni haT# 
vehemently declaimed against theatre*. . It is douhtless the invec- 
tives of the fathers which hare been the trae origin of th/^punimUe 



denouncement against stage plays and ita^e goers. The fathers 
famished ample quotations for rrynne in his ''Histriomastix.'' It 
is, however, curious to observe that at a later day, the great school- 
man, Thomas Aquinas, greatly relaxed the prohibitions, cof^feating 
that amusement ia necBuary to man^ he tUlows the decent exercue of 
the histrionic art. 

My work is nearly done. I shall not undertake to 
compare the merits of our respective wituessea. The 
public is the proper judge. 

If I had the time, or the necessary experience, I 
would be glad to refer, at some length, to the views and 
practice ot nearly the whole religious population of 
Continental Europe, where own of eniinent piety and 
learning, both Protestant and Catholic, frequent thea- 
tre and operas with a nonchalance that would stun the 
author of our sermon. But I must leave that to some 
other pen, with the single remark that, in discussing a 
question of morality upon the evidence and practice of 
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great and good men, We must lill onr eyes irom the 
ground and look beyond the narrow circle of puritan 
ideas and the teachings of a merely provincial theol- 
ogy. I should be glad also, if I had the materials, to 
show (as I could,) how many great and good tnen and 
eminent divines in Enqlahd and onr own countiy, 
have patronized the drama as an innocent amusement; 
how many moralists and philosophers have entirely 
omitted to denounce it in their writings ; aladbow i^any 
volumes of published sermons our libi^*i^ contain, put 
forth by the shining lights of the Christian churches of 
the world, in but few of which it has b^en denounced 
as "essentially corrupt and corrupting," or regaixled as 
an '"unmitigated cuwe." But I have neither the time, 
the space, nor the materials; nor does the nature of thitt 
controversy require it at my hands. 

Let me conclude with the hope that my motives and 
objects are not misconstrued by the public. I have not 
intended nor desired to change theopinionsof any truly 
conscientious person. Whoever feels that it is immoral 
to frequent the theatre should act upon the convictions 
of his own conscience. I entered the field as the de- 
fender of those, equally conscientious and possibly 
equally pious, whose views are in accordance with 
mine, and to repel the implied, if not the actual, asser- 
tion that we were all on the broad road to perdition. 
But at the same time we should all bear in mind that 
the Opera Housr is an established fact ; a durable, per- 
petual, enticing instrument for good or for evil. The 
immense pecuniary interests invested in it demand its 
use for the purposes for which it was constructed ; and 
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the extraordiaary success which greeted the opening 
engagemeut demonstrates that sermons can neither 
batter down its walls nor empty its seats. U nder these 
circumstances it is for the respectable and virtuous citi- 
zens of Dayton to determine whether, by withdrawing 
ttieir patronage, they will permit it to become an allur- 
ing and destructive seoiinaQr of yicp; oi; wljeth^, re- 
memberings the line,. '' '^^ ■' ' l"i '* 

" The drama't laws tho dramft's patrong make/' 

they will take it in hand and make it permanently, 
what it was during Edwin Forrest's engagement, an ele- 
vating, pleasing and refining source of instruction and 
amusement both for themselves and their childr^Ji." ' 

I have now done* . It is not likely that this disQjoflsioii 
will receive. any further attention at my hands. \ If* jtbe 
iuterests of otliers committed to my charge have not 
iilready suffered trom the abstralction necessairy to & con- 
troversy witti so distinguished an antagonist, its iiirth^ 
contiouance would certainly bring about such a resultL 
1 must thei-efore say to the Public, farewell — ^and in 
saying the same to Dr. Thomas, under my own name^ 
allow me to hope that in quitting the field, we part as 
honorable antagonists, leaving no animosities behind. 

JOHN A. McMAHON. 
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(Comnmioaiti to the Dayton Jonnal, Feb. 9« W9^) 



Reply to Jolin L McMakon, E^ 



"There In doe to the public a. ciril rmr^heivtUm of Adrocntesr 
where there appeareih * * * sii^t inforBoation, indiscreet 
ttteailag) or an over4K>Id defense;'' {Lord BoeoB, Ssiay 64^ on Ju- 
dieatase.] 

Him not mad, most lioble Festtu; but speak Ibrth the words of 
truth and soberness.'' [Actsicxvi^ 26.] 

OABMCft has kid aside tiie maAk, and appeats oyer 
his own luime m a faa^ewell rejoinder of els eoltunnSr 
Pk«6BBed, during the pi^t few weeks, with dtrties of fmr 
higher importance, I have delayed an answer to his 
parting salutation, until the publie have perhaps for* 
gotten, the controreray . Withoat entering into needless 
detailj I in^oposea simple resBcae of the discussion. 

A herculean efibrt was ifnade, last January, to estab- 
lish among us a fashionable theatre. A quarter of a 
million had been expended upon^^a Temple of the Muses." 
Bacchus had already appropriated its basement, and 
had dedicated it with befitting orgies. Yenus, if my- 
thology and all experience may be relied on, would not 
be far away. The first actor in America was invited to 
lend the lustre of his genius to the Dayton stage. If the 
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New YnfA Obeervei* can affirm Ibat without (%ri«traii 
padfoDag^ no first-elasB ttreatre K^an be sustained ia that 
inettt>polis, how mneh more dependent upon anefa sn]^ 
port is the drama in Da^tOn ! It was confidently ex* 
peeled that Christians here, hke die Ephesians of old, 
wonld ^^msh with one acoord into the theatre."* 

in the simple discharge of their duty as men called 
of God to **w>itch ifor soals as they that must give «d* 
connt,"t the Pastors of our city raised a miited Toioe 
against the treacherous arts of theatrical temrptatiOD. 
Tbejr knew that the Ghmch of Ohrret has ever held the 
stBge in abh<Hrr^nce. They understood its insidious, se^ 
dudive, 8oul*destrt>ying influence. They felt (hat iti 
allnreodents are in direct antagonism to that piety and 
spirituality which it is the veiyiaibi of the Gospel to hk^ 
eolcala Ooald they, withMI shamdees betrayal of 
&at saeied trust committed to them, stiiud idly by, aftd 
witness the unspiritualizing of Christians, the demor* 
aKaation of our youth, the deterioration of the commu- 
nity! 

I know who will say that all thib Is a mere pditid 
pfincipii^ a begging of the whole question, ftut I tell 
him fisanklythat there is no question with us in this 
matter. Ours is a duty lon^ since settled beyond die 
reach of question. And I thaicik God that niiie^-flvc^ 
ii not ninety-nine, in eveiy hundred of the professed 
Christians of Dayton have practically sustained the po* 
sftion of their Pastors. As One of them, I presented 
ftiy tiews in a sermon, which was repeated audi pub- 
lisbed by request. 4*he argument of that discoiErse Wai 

> Ads, xii., is. tHeBriwi>-atto.^J-t./ ;' '. /.I; \ 
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i^Dcleci) (wd; 80 ^timds istthe pnginal ina^iiacript<) 
as the^Jlrst Jvead of a diecnasio^ w})i«h fi^oold, embrace 
tliB.whol^ fiubjjeot. (Pero^it tbci statemeBt, for tbe ben* 
^t o^ those who tMnk that my ^quanry ie i^oujposed.of 
specimen Uock^ aloi^e," and wbo. insinuate that I valii^ 
'•opinioag" more: than principleaO Fiodipg, boweTery 
$b^ il; 8we]le^ beyond tbe expected liinitB, it <Mra8 
adopted mX\ie sokargnn^ntof tbe finst aeraion in a 
aeriea y^fc unfi,ni$hed. , 

■ In a Beyiew of that .diBepqrBe the dran>a ibund an 
^4vo^e, (to use Lord BtacQ^'e terai(Vr*Cind I use it 
\i^ith no i^eflection. npon a. proteaBiopf ^^biehv in its ap- 
propriate sphere^ fs an ornan^ent, and stippcit of ciiril 
apcie^y.:. He yolnj(vte^i% (I say it with no nnkindnesa, 
bnjt as the 3imple trntbi)^ to expeae tibe delnaionof your 
pastor^i.^tpfreboli^e ^n aiiaterity of :tbe.Cbtti!bh; to aa« 
9^r^ the goo4 people of Payton that tbe 'tbealar& ia a 
very: iipnopent,; very oonuDendaUd, very refined, Toy 
elevating institution, and has been so regarded by some 
of the best and wisest men, — in fact, perhaps, by all 
but a few bigq|s, wbQ,have ^ever lewmed to '*lift tbeir 
ejres,frbHi the gronnd^ and look b^ond the narrow cir- 
cle of ^ puritan ijd^as.) and the.teachings of a mere provin- 
cial theology 1?' '^Seriously,'' says 'our critip, ''if Dr. 
Thomas is not ear^ful, the Ghnrcb. as be understandsitt 
will aoon be.asfriepdlesa and desolate* as he thought 
the diama wa3 when lie began this controversy.'' Far^ 
doii me, 9iB, ^'thia cont^ver|»y" has br9ug^t to my ac- 
qpaintanoe no new friend, of the histrionic, art but ^^Oad- 
ULua?' {^id aa for tbevC}inrch| he baa yet to learn iti 

* Does lie kno w tbi^ in joijifng 4ft ^pi^ 'desolate" lie is tctuallj 
ollllliiig Isaiah LZU.,' 4?' 
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true chftracter and history who has not realized tha 
ymghtj import of our Savior's word8,-^"How strait 
the gate, and narrow the way, whiek leadeth unto life I 
a$HlfnJiT4fiere be ihatjlnd iU^^* 

The re^viewer attempts to throw upon me the odium 
of jan ill-tempered polemic^ 1 can only assure him that 
thfMigh ^^lam not mad," and have no reason for an* 
g^, Lam 'in ea/rnest The question at issue, is not one 
of: taste, or art, or amusement; but one, the right or 
wrong, settlement of .which involves the interest of 
soQudioorab^ thapanty of religion, and the welfare of 
immortal sonls^ .. To .treat such a question in the easy 
lUid eareless spirit. lof philosophical indifierence, were 
teeachery tatrdtli. ^^I believed, therefore have Ispo- 
kdD,"t> is tlie Gbristian motto. 

:"I aseerted, and maintain^ that the best part of human 
saciely,.tbe wisest' and best men of every, age, have 
cMdemnedj theatrical exhibitions, as essetitially cor- 
mjpt and demoralizing. I produced in proof such evi<* 
dence as the occasion permitted; the purest moral 
teaehers of ps^nism ; legislation, ancient and modern^ 
the pnanitnous and unchallenged testimony of the 
Christian Ghurehf as expressed by her ecclesiastical 
bodies; and that of distinguished persons, friends or 
foeaof the drama^ whose character or position, gives 
weight to tlieir opinions. The reviewer denies the cor- 
lectnoss of my position, affirming that an eqnal, or 
greater weight of authority <;an be lonnd in favor of the 
play-house; and he especially insists that the chief 
authority, the JBoak of God, is silent upon this subject| 

• Matthew vii. 14. t P«alm cxvi^ 10, 2d. Cor. iv., 13. ' 
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Let u&, lor the sake of order, ibllow ^6 ociginal line 
of argmneat, and see with what soecess he baa afe- 
tesapted to eountaryail the evideuce presented. 

1. The testimony of eminent and (Asennng I^ofomM^ 
It is aurprislDg^ consideriDg the low atandard of 
heathen mofality, that any Bboukl b^ foaiid^iQ the ekflh 
aie lands of the drama, expressing their grave diaftp* 
proval of its infiuence. The abuses of the atagse, bafcht 
IB Greece and Italy, were obviow. to all ; aod^ as haa 
been shown, often iucarred^ even amoi^ healhen law^ 
givers, the penalties of legislation. Bat that th« 
aoenie art itself ahqnld be rei»fobated as ladicallyvkM 
ions, and inimical to good n»oralf, and that nponaoimd 
principles drawn from a careful study of hnaian nataro, 
must exalt our esteem for the profound sttdeats of etbi* 
eal philosophy who thus, anticipated tha verdict of 
Cluristiauity against the stage. It avails nothing to tell 
us, as the reviewer does, that a crowd of po^ts> om*. 
tors, warriora,and stateemeu admired and attended thd 
theal^e. The question of its. morality lay without the 
range of their studies and pursuits. Enough that it 
was a fascinating and popular relaxation. On a prob- 
lem of that nature, he who can appreciate tbj^ great 
moral lights of pagan antiquity, will be not only siMas- 
fied^ but delighted, with the testimony of Solon, So<^;a^ 
tes, riato, Aristotle, and Seneca. The mastertmind o^ 
Tacitus, the first of philosophic historians, maintaining 
its virtuous elevation amid the corruption of a degener- 
ate age, surveyed the past to instruct the future, and 
portrayed the virtues of barbarians in contrast with tha 
vices of his countrymen, that, he might disclose the se« 
cret causes of declining liberty. 
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Botthd tevidw^rinvisis thati have mistinderBtoiDd 
both Tacitus and Seneca; that the term spectaculum 
does not relate ta^tbeatrical ezhibitiond. Let 110 ask 
Aia^irorth: ^^Speotacvl^m^ A thii^g to be seen, and 
looked OB, a dpec^aole; a public sight, sho^ir, pageaat" 
And Leverett : ^^A seat, bendi in the theatre ; a thea^ 
tremor aiapliritheatre^, a ptiblio sight, or show, a stage* 
ptay.'^ And Andrews: ^^A show, sight spectade ; par^ 
tkalsdrly, m the theatre^ arcnSi <&c., a public Sight, or 
abovyA.stagefplagr, speotade." Obviously, the bisto- 
liaii ises ft general term to cover exhibitions of all 
sorts. If the reviewesr will ezumine Livy be may find 

And laoitasy Hist. B. 3^ 9S, wili dirtinguisk the speaia* 

The reviewer qiM^es Seaeea^* to show that ^^speeta^ 
des" Bt Bon^o were bloody eonibats; and Escfaenberg, 
to prove tkat stage- plays were out of fashion, even aio 
most unknown, in the time of Seneca and Tacitus. If 
h« bad extended his reseaiiehes a litUe, Seneca would 
have taugiit him hid error' on both pointe. 

^*As an ill air may endanger a good cciKrtifctttion, sq 
may a place <tf ill e^sfmple endanger a good mi^n. JSTay, 
there are some places that have a kind of privilege to 
be licentious, and where luxury aud dissolutieness of 
manners seem to be lawful; for great examples give 
authority and ewuse to wickedness^ . . • Especially 
let us havt& aeaiie of public apectacles where widsednesa 
insiuuates itself with pleasure; and above all Olivers, 
let us avoid spectacles ^ crwlty and U9od."t 

* Seoeea, chap. 12, of Anger, t Senee^ of ft ^H^FX V^ <^ ^^v 
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''There waa a fellow to be : expoeed qu the theatre," 

^'Tbere ought to be a diffeirenee betwixt the fipplausec 
of the 8cfaoob,(and of the. theatre; the one being naoiied 
with every popular concedt, w^iichdoes Dotat MtUcousJef 
with the dignity of the other,?'t' A 

-t ''This day I have had entire^to myaelf^ without any: 
kfiocking at my door, « . ; . Ibr all the imj^ertineBlfli 
were either at the theatre, or bo wlsy or at ithe ;hor»Qi'' 
match, k . . My* ears are strfick widi a ■*: tihoo t of ta 
lihodBand people together from gome spectacle or otben'.^ 
1*: ^^Tbere are a sort of people that am nev^t NreW but 
at theatres, spectacles, and pdblic plaees .; men of.bnMc*. 
ness, bnt only in their faces ; for tliey. wander up and 
down without any design, like pismires,* eager and 
empty; . :. a kind of resliess laztmsa^^^vw . i 

, ^'The baths and the theatres are crowded^ t^ben the 
tiamples and the schools are ^empt^ ;< for mottsiifid tfaeic 
pleasures more than their manners.'^ II ../ : : 
: ^'Nobody minds pbiIo80]^y but for want of comedy, 
perhaps, or in bad weather, when there iS' noiiiing else 
to be dooe."Tf • 

But^nongh ; the reader will 'admit that Seneca un- 
derstood thefiltres, their hatntnes, and their infiueneee« 
As for -the reviewer's^ insinuation that Seneca himself 
WBB no better than he should have been, be may find in 
the 16th ohapter; "Of a Happy life," the pbilfljEiopbep's 
own answer to the assailants of his character: ' ^ 'Tis a 
common objection, I kdow^ that these philosophers do 
not live at the rate they talk,'^ Ac. 

« Seiieca, of s Happy Life, e. 21. t fipiat 3. t BpSst. 5. 
i Epist. 7. I Spist. 16. f EpUt. 28. 
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' 3^ Let w (KHne to the argiurieiiti:fiKnn LeffUlation 
against the stage. The reader may oausDlt the Sermon 
fev the faets. I need not repeat them. What reply 
does the r^ewer make ? Sdmply these two statements; 
that siich kgistation, (excepting the Bine Laws of New- 
England), ^^has generally 1lee» directed against the 
abases, and* not the drama ifiBelf f^ and thalihere Is no 
exiatibglaw of like character, and none woold be tol- 
erated. On :tbe former point he wisely contents himself 
with bare assertiony withotti pretenee of proof. But ie 
the assertion true 2 Was such the character of the Bd- 
nian law» 'declaiming actoife infamous? of* the English 
legislation referred t(^? -or that of the Ameriean Q(m^ 
giiess of 1776^ Waa this iUm*ed at abiises merely? 
The i English* Parliamentary act oi 1642, renewed in 
1648, based !npon ttie S9tfa. of Queen Elizabeth, and 7th. 
of King James, is expUoit enough. All stage^players 
are dfeclayed to be rogoea, ete.^ ^^aUata^galleries, seats, 
and boxes, are ordered to be pnlied down by warn^nt of 
twojnsticea;" theaetors^to bepintshed) and all spec- 
tators of plays fined, * Tbe Scoteb ax^t of 1787 ia 
equally intelligiUe. f The legislatioii of Massachneetts 
and Coimectieat pited by she reriewer himself, is of 
similar character^ not reetrictiye of abuses, tet abso- 
Intely prohiUtory. Thesc'iirefaets, not to be set aside 
))y loose, nnsnpported assertion ; and however we may 
deprecate sncht legislation, ancient or n^odem, H' amply 
attests the aentimeots.of the law makers ; which is the 
{)nrpose for which it was quoted in the Sermon. That 
the partienlar acts of Massaobmette • and Connecticut 

• Nsftl'* History of the toritans, vdi; H., pp. 166, 465. 

t M,cKer];ow's SUtory of t)i«, Sficesaioii C^^rch, chap. 1 j^, p^ 696. 
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should be stigmatized as ^^New EugUnd blui^-laws," 
evinoes a want of caudor, and an anti-pnritaD prejudice 
alike discreditable ; siace New Ebgland legislation on 
this subject was identical with that ot* Old Englaudv 
Scotland, and other countries. As well might the colo4 
nial statutes making murder a capital offense, be held 
up to ridicule as ^'blue-laws." That tena of obloquj.^ 
in any historic sense, belongs only to tbdse exceptional 
measures of stringent legislation which were peculiar to 
one or two of tlie New England colonies. The abs^ce 
of prohibitory or reBtriotive legislation against the stage 
in modern timeB, to which the reviewer adverts, is no 
proof that public opinion now favors the theatre as si 
9ohool of virtue ; but simply shows that in this, as in 
inany kindred cases^ society has learned to depend^ Sit 
moral results, less upon legal restriction than on theiu^ 
telligence and vhrtuoof the people. . . 

3. ^'TAe unaniBMua testim&ny of tlu ^JiimsA cf ths 
living Qod^^ was adduced against the stage; not the 
teaching of a few, or a few hundred, of hw ministers 
and members; but her own deliberate judgment^ an* 
thoritatively expressed by councils, synods, assemUicB^ 
conferences^ and oonrventioDS,^*-her proper repreelobta^ 
tives ;-'^-aud incorporated into her puUic standaids» 
Prynne, in his fiistriomastix, cites thdaots of fifty*foQt 
ancient and modern^ general, national, and provinciid, 
councils and synods^ both of the pastern and western 
churches* The protest of the easily churcib against the 
stage has left its traces in &e baptismal vbwstill repeated 
by multitudes. The phrase, ^I renounce tbe vain pomp 
of the world,'' * waS| as its original phraseolc^ shows, 

* 8^ the Episcopal Order for adult baptism and conflrmation. 
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framed expresalj to prohibit att»id«noe npon tbeaixieal 
exhibitioiMk * Tfai» tei^ioK>iiy of the churob, soleawly 
and judicially attered, for maoy SQcce»»ive generalLoDSi, 
ftiurely deserves the most serious coosideration. 

How does the reviewer meet it ? Does be disprove^ 
or ev;en doBy, the fiicts i Does be produce a &ii^le 
Qoojater-testimony in favor of the theatre iirom ai^ re« 
spectable ecclesiastical body ? Not at all. He coi»tents 
biinself with affirming that our Loxd and his apostles 
preserved a *^^total silence upon this point )'' though he 
admits that many [Nrimitive ^<bisb6ps and fathers" d^* 
iiOQDced the stage ; and that Gregory Nasienzen, and 
ApoUinaaiB, wrote tragedies and desired to ntilisse the 
drama. Such is his atiswer to the testimony of the 
chur<;h ! His subsequent Qitation of individual opinion 
or practice, were it free from mistakes and misrepresent 
tadons, is wholly foreign to that testimony. What 
particular Christian divines, or authors, may-say qr do^ 
is one thing ; what the Church of Christ declares iu her 
official acts is entirely another thing. 

I have already given a sufficient answer to the alle- 
gation that the Bible is silent on this subject. ^^To ask,'' 
as Witherspoon justly remarks, ^that there should be 
^produced a prohibition of the sti^e^ as a stage, univer- 
sally, is to prescribe to the Holy Ghost, and to require 
that the Scripture should not only forbid sin, but ev^ 

•See the quotation frbm Salvian de Prorident. Lib. 6. p 197— 
MFor what is the tint profeuion of a Christian in baptism 7 What, 
but that they profess to renounce the devil^ his pomps, his shows, 
and his work s. Therefore shows and pomps, by our own confession, 
are the wor^s of the devil. How, Christian, wilt thou follow the 
public shows after baptism." In Salvian 's time,, be it noted, idola- 
try was abolished, and the shows no longer honored idols. (With- 
enpoon, p. 63.) 
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form in which the restless and cbftngeable dispositidos 
of men shall think fit to be gailty of it^ and every nao^ 
by which they shall think proper to call it.'^ *■ The re^ 
viewer finds certain vices expressly [»*ohibited in Scrip* 
tore, ^^drunkenness, gluttony," &c. Bat if ^Mranken- 
ness," "lust," ^^pocrisy," **sloth," *^pride," '*lasciv* 
dousness,*' **fomioation," "idolatry," "vanity," "pro&m 
ity," love of woiiey," "brawling," "boasting," and 
*'deceptictti,'' — ^I select fixMn bis own list^^were then in*- 
separable from theatrical entertainments, did notOhrist 
and his apostles forbid the attendance of Obristianst 
If the whole black catalogue, excepting perhaps out^ 
ward idolatry, ^and when play^goers speak of this or 
that "divine," actresfe, or opera singer, there may be an 
idolatry they little think of,) be sitiU fed, and tbstered^ 
-and stimulated, in the heart of multi4;udes, by theatre* 
^oing and its inevitable «cQompauiments ^ do not the 
.Scriptures explicitly condemn such exhibitions! And 
af those spiritual graces which the Christian must cul* 
tivate find no food, but rather poison there, can he 
Xhat fears God, or values his soul, be at home in the 
theatre? 

The reviewer admits that "in the early struggles of 
Christianity, the &8cinations of the Pagan theatre occa- 
sioned much anxiety to the bishops and &thers ;" but 
explains this as arising from the antagonism between 
the gospel and that idolatry which the stage then pro- 
moted. Does he not see the dilemma in which this 
admission places him I Was the theatre less idolatrous, 
less antagonistic, in the days of Christ and his apos- 

* Serioofl Inquiry, &o., p. 38. 
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ties i Was *'the struggle for existence" feebler? DM 
iWt Paul encouDter at Antioch ia the' lii-st century the 
very same "unwarrantable entertainments" that The- 
ophilns, the bisiiop, denounced there in the second? 
Was Faiil less solicitous tlian Theophilus to guard ber 
lievtars against teoaptation ? How came ''bishops au<^ 
fathers" to be more sensitive on this subject than Christ 
and his apostles ? Has theentire church of Christ, for 
eighteen hundred years, mistaken the teachings of h^f^ 
jB^ounder; or is ^*Cadmus'' mistaken in supposing tl^at 
the Scriptures maintain a ^'total silence on this point?" 

1 have heretofore explained how Gregory JEiazienzen 
and the Apolinarii came to write tragedies. ^'Wheii 
Julian excluded all ChristiaiiS from the schools of ao>- 
eicnt literature," these eminent men, anxious to supply 
the deficiency, "hastened to resolve the contents of the 
Scriptures into a series of epics, tragedies, and Platonic 
dialogues." The whole story may be found in the ecr 
clesiastical history of Socrates Scholast, 3: 15, and of So- 
zomcjn, 6: 17. Hence, probably, came the Christos 
Paschon of Gregory. * 

4. And now for ^"-the j^idgrment of some eminent per- 
sons of widely different characters and stations in life, 
wliose abilities, experience, and opportunities of obser- 
vation, entitle them to express a conclusive opinion:" — 
ray laat appeal against the stage. 

1 am aware that this opens a wide field. The review- 
er enters it with a relish, capering and flinging up his 
heels like a colt in a spring pasture. Here he finds 
scope for his peculiar genius. To change the figure, he 

• Hase'B Church HUtory, {100, p. 116. 
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launches into the bonndless sea of biography, and no 
fish comes amiss to his net. ftom the dufjecta membra 
of floating opinions he catches up whatever fragment 
may serve his turn, of classic author, or Obristiaufalher, 
or modern divine,— of play writer and actor, ancient or 
recent, — of orator, warrior, statesman, poet,\historian, 
philosopher, or novelist. From "tlie eminently pious** 
pagan persecutor, Marcus Aurelius, to that D'Israeh of 
whose son O'Oonnell said, be might, for all he knew, be 
the legitimate heir of the impenitent thief upon the 
cross ; all rank with him in the category of antboiities 
•—provided they approved the theatre. If not, why are 
they introduced ? True, I had summoned to the stand 
Ovid, and Julian, and Bonsseau. But the worst men 
may be legitimate witnesses against a bad thing, when 
their approval of it would amo«nt to nothing. Of the 
sixty-nine names produced by the reviewer in behalf of 
the 8tag6, scarce a dozen, (excluding Pagans), are enti- 
tled by their Christian character to pronounce a valua* 
ble judgment on the subject, or t6 give the theatre 
an appreciable patronage by their example; and the 
true position of those few he has misunderstood, and 
therefore misrepresented. 

The reviewer claims, indeed, that I shift my position. 
How shift it? I have presented the proaf of my allega- 
tion. He replies that the wise and good are not unani- 
mous in their opposition to the stage, and seeks to 
maintain his assertion by a collection of auth^Drities. 
Do I shift my position by showing that he misstates the 
views of the truly great and good men whom he quotes; 
and rakes up a mass of evidence wholy inadmissible 
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fifom the efaAKactenof Uie witneauqeiL? . Do i.6fa8»to46- 
fend Borne when I carry the war inta Africa I BntheiF 
iiMHJits that! bwr6^4ia right to liDiit the, cliavacteTiOf 
the witiie^es by reqairing them to be iUuBtriooa aa) 
Christiaas." His frietid Db*. Bobertson took the samei 
grotiQd, and for tlie sathe reason, when* he proteete&< 
againgt the necedaity of perBonal religion as a qoalifida^t 
don for office-bearing in the Ohnrch ; bpecanse sbch w 
re^itirement would eject the whole Mod^t«^p«fty% Aoi 
appeal is made to the cohcurrent teatimotty bf tbe wiae* 
and g6bd ; *'the best part of human tMi^tj.^^ Doei> 
the feriewer forget thalwV argne amoral q[ueafioift 
thlAt the modt-pdiht is the relatioit of th^ pla^^hoHtei'ik) 
pifety and mdrate? - Obvionsly, the ^per appeal *4rf 
0QCh a eflse is to tfaoi^e ^hose posiilbii i^ualides them t0 
prononnce jtidgtneftit; eirpedally to isneh ais kwm 
earefhlly inyestigated the question in all its bisiiriags. '^ 

Whsit boots it,, thenyfx) show that snch^ men as ^ome, 
Bpbe^on, Miss Nancy Blair, ( clerico-infidels, )---as 
Wedderbnrne, Goldsmith, Thompsop, OoIeridgQ, Goedie.' 
Schiller, &c*) advocated, attended, ox even conduc^t^ 
theatre^? The former four I Have disposed of. ^at 
was (Goldsmith? A fine poet,, certainly; but *^vain,' 
sensual, profuse, a drunkard and a gambler.^ !R^ad^ 
his i?ong from the play, "She stoops to cdnqtieitj*' ' ' " 



:: f^Wlif]|.4CHIt#diM fra«4wrsfoaM.4aFar . ^ . ■,, .. 
. A preaobing that drinking is fUfiil, ' ' 

'r]lwa|^i.ttM rMfiali • erolm, ;.* c: ' ^ ' > Hi "# 

I Xhey alwftjrs pcMph bei t with a i kinftU. 

' -' Bat wli^ 70^ 'oomo doifn With yhfat'f^iiitmf [ 

Bat 7o«, mj good friivHI^ifnl.iif.fli 



ffMoali a tirokm, 

ikiikfU. 
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Is theopinioQ - d* a ptofioie bi^U^r Mse .hin of my 

No one qaeBtioDS the xie^iewer's stateioeDk. ^^thflU 
Gkefehe and. Schiller weire great men/' nien of splendid 
intellectual endowments*;., bat what of their moral 
diaracter} ^^Gcdthe^'' aaya Dn Schaff, a competent 
jud^e^.^^iindoiibtedljtber greatest poet since Shak8|»eav^, 
and the most nniversal and the most, eultiyated oi all 
poets^ was a refined heathen, without, even a desire a^ 
ier aahration which cfaaraeterixed the noblest minds V 
Cbeece and Borne, but perfect^ contented with himself 
and the world of natore. His theoretical kn9wle4ge of 
Gbristianitjr, lui displayed in the wonderful tragedy oi 
i?anst> and in the oenfessiens of a beautitiil soul, in- 
serted in Wilheliq Meister, as well as his fonn^. inti« 
macj with the pious 8tiilis|( and Lf^yater, make hk* 
easo OB^ the woKse. He studionsly avoided that indi- 
rect and suggestiye teaching of yirtue, which is the 
highest prerogatiye of art; and the religioiis tolerance 
in which he entrenched himself at last, was infaiSf 
nothing but cold indiiSerence.'' 

,*^His friend and rival, Schiller, was a pure minded 
and noble-hearted genius, abounding in elevated ihOr^ 
sentiment, and always longing after something highop 
and better than earth can give; but his religious viewi^ 
did not rise above the rationaBsmof £ant; and so 
great was his igMranee of the real itatute aqfd infinite 
value of Christianity,' that he d^lbred, in a mistaken 
interest for poejtiy, ,^e down&II oC;t3)$. gbdb/ Of i Greece, 
and entertained the $!bmi M(» that the iheatife mighl 
take the plao&of 4hoClnmir/'* 

• Bthift Gennaa/t 1^ 148* 
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^ the tfaeaitre:al Weimar. It 10 nol bj sudi mwiksl 
4iiiedMU«oler of the etiige iB to be mtaiined in a Chris- 
iHuiooaiaianitf. Thej piove loo mnefa, and therefbve 
AOthing. 

Whj proditce the 8chtK>lmaD, Th<»ma8 Aquinas, who 
died * before the daWn of the modern drama even in 
Italy t — or Sir Thomas More, who was put to death by 
Henry 8th; while the history of the English thmtre 

.^ates from the subsequent reign of Qaeen Elisabeth t 
If the reviewer will consult Huds<m's Histoiy of the 
drama^ he will find reason to believe that More's ^'19- 
lerlndes" were connected witli Hirade-Plays, a species 
of entertainment ^^for a long time used only as a means 

^^f difiiising among the people a knowlec^ of the lead- 
ing &ct8 and doctrines of Christianity as then under- 
stood and received.^' Three years after More's death, 
Bishop Bale wrote Miracle*flays in furth^tince of the 
Beformation«§ 

Of what conseque&ce is the fiict that Constantino 
built theatres in Constantinople? He was an able gea 
^ral, and ruler ; but so poor a Christian that he( de- 
ferred baptism till be lay oa his death-bed •U By his 
patronage of the Church, however well-intended, he 
did her a more serious injury than thiM hundred years 
of persecution had inflicted. And if the reader will 
trace the histoiy of those theatres at Constantinople, 
in the luminous pa^es of Gibbon, he will learn they 
were among the worst plague-spots of the famous oappi- 
*al. 

•A. D. iar2. tA. ]>. 1289. { <9hdap6«r6'ft Works, vol. II. 
^ Bo. j>4ge ISl, 199. J Socrat. SohoL £c9l Hist., U\k I« 0. 24 
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it tk ^¥Oith i Wh€ii a clar ieal advooafte lof . tke^ala^ ^* 
^natiBetB Obristiaa oppoeitioo toittas ^^lie bmbalf nioo- 
stroDS spawn of a eoar, morose, maligDaut, e^ndc txxAf 
.booigbM, 8aper8tit}(|i],'' be.e^ctufdJy iie\ktx9Xms$' hid 
,oWjn teetunoDj. XtMitwituesfi bad. better bereutkft <^nt 
A^t S^&axt., V I . .! . ., . t 

* The jtidgmefit of Sir l?hfllp Sidfiey oii poetry, or on 
'military ifl'airs; 6rofUir Joshua Reynolds o<b painting, 
or th^^ne arts, wonld beindispntabld: but with what 
^rtinency ean either : be produced to determine tbe 
nnoralily of this sta^l A like remark isr applieiibie to 
''Bach statesmen as Ad^Hsen, «hdi eider Adams, Edmund 
^Burke, and Wasbingion ; whose practice is refeifi-ed to 
as jostilying attendance <m theatres. The iiHSt named, 
^though a Christian, was a politician and a man of the 
>world. Bis tragedy of CSato, though staired by a vifi'^ 
dication of suicide, is perhaps one of the purest eV^r 
» written. Yet Addison lived to lament that in his day, 
oant, curses, and imprecations would raise storms of 
applduse; while sentiments of genuine beauty andyi^* 
.<tne fell d^ad from the actor's lips. . iJphn Adams,a4u- 
Cere patriot and able revolutionary^ leader, was tar irom 
a safe guide iin moral or religious matters* The lett^^ 
of his old age, in die fourth volume of JeJBerson's Cor- 
reipondence, leave the reader with a sad impressi^^n 
thcat he questioned the truth of Cliristianity. Wilbf^r- 
if9roe, who well knew Burke, said to Dr. Sprag^, 
^'though he had reason to fear that he was not a def^* 
dedly.^ioi;M^man,yet)ie was Qn4oubtedljr on^ pl^the 
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xdlik, Jkomevety as«liowitan his MAodttUkni: with Fm^ 
SlMridw, «iid<!tbe*jEVinoa Regent, readily suggest Ibftt 
h% mMd be bo ttmnger to the Ihefttie. f ^^ whut^n* 
dtoos luiTte we that either he, orany of these^greatio^, 
^erer MrionBly oooftidfired the movsl ebaraoter ot* the 
nftigc 1^ BngroBsed in piiUic poniiita, and moTiogio 
^lehighestcirolesof life, thej fonad the stage apopular 
and eDtertaiDtng amusemeDl, and ocoasienally saoo- 
tionedit with their presence*. I well understand that 
when snch a man as Wastungtoo is named, a multitude 
are ready to exclaim, in the profane language of Bunis 
OTer GaTin HaaaUtoB) 

«'Wlth MuA M ht, ^hn*%r hh Im, 
M»7 I ^ MTiad INT daanU" 

13he reviewer supposes that I. shall 'lament'' iVash* 
ington's example. . 1 tell him frankly, that, while yield- 
ipg to no man in my admiration of Washington's true 
greatnessi, with every intelligent Christian lover of his 
fame, I do lament, that ia his patronage of the theatre, 
as lyell as in the whole tenor of his life, his professed, 
and I believe sincere piety, shone with so little lustre. 

Another class of men, as I have. shown in the case of 
lather, and Dr. Watts, are sadly misrepresented by the 
reviewer. Young Heber attended the theatre in his 
ooptin^i^tal^ travels* What evidence have we tlvat 
Bishop Hebec did? Youpg Saul persecuted Christ. 
ShaU St Paul be charged with the offence ? Bishop 
.I^wth, in his opening lecture on Hebrew Poetry, treats 
^^qf the uses ai^d design of poetry*" He discusses the 

• XofopMa CUibijtiMi 9. 49. t See Cmly's I4f« of Qw>v^ ^h. 
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diMoa ntkertlHuitiie «tag^; aed tile Meiwl, 
Ihan tbe nod^rn di«na« Ifis ain is ^lo^ mmk pbelry 
aboTe ptdlosophy at a mediam of impttrting tarvlb. 
The whole passage, as the American editor jnstlj re^ 
marks, * "seems to attribute too much to Uafa^ocite 
eccupatioD, and sabots rather of rhetorical ezaggera- 
tioss than of sober truth." Indeed, if Lowth's state- 
ments be taken literally, the Greek tragedians eqaalied 
the sacred Scriptares themselres, as moral gaides. Of* 
i^ourse the \mter meant nothing of the kind. N<Mr had 
he the remotest idea, as a perusal ef the leotmre Will 
ahow, of recomm^iding attendance on tbe theatre. Tba 
latter partf distinctly refers '^to the reading of poetry," 
dramatic and other, as the "entertaiumept" and '^relax* 
ation" which he advises, is it candid to call oat a sol- 
itary expression of this kind as pro<tf that its aothor 
cotintenanced and advocated the stage! 

There is a widedistinction, often overlooked, between 
the drama and the theatre; between dramatic compos!^ 
tions in literature, and dramatic representations on the 
etage. Hannah More, in the admirable preface to her 
tragedies, forcibly argues the pi*opriety of perusing, and 
even studying, some of the best dramatic antiiors, at 
least in expurgated editions; (for even Shakespeare can- 
not be read as he wrote without contamination) ; while 
she unanswerably demonstrates the immorality of play- 
going. Some of the most excellent poets hhve com- 
posed dramas, sacred or other, with no thought of the 
stage, but as they wrote other poemft. The reviewer 
has quoted *Hhe great llilton,^^ his books, and his enco» 
• Note IX p. 16. t p. 2S, 21, Amerid^ MiHoa. 
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miioraf tragody. WhatBTer may hare b«ai tbe inoli- 
Bation ofim yontb—of which a satitaryaUuftion^afford^ 
"My alight i»irideii0ef 

'TlMii to tW w«ll tro4 BtBge mi6s. 
If JohMQ»'8 leavBod took b« os; 
Or BWMtoBt Shakspeare^ faaej'tf oUUL 
Wwrbk U« MtiT« wo»4 w»iet wildy-^ 

in his matnrer yeara the itera old pwritan was anything 
hat a frequenter or snpporter of theatres. The tragedy 
ef SaoMon Agonistes was ne^er intended as a stage* 
play, haying no division into acts and scenes ; bnt had 
a political aim, to represent the defeat of the English 
rep«blicaD8, and their bondage under monarch;. Is 
bis ^Beady and Easy Way to a Free Comfaonwealth," 
Milton alludes oontemptnoiisly to the royal Masks : ^^ A 
kiog mvat be adored aa a de»i-god, with a dissolute 
and haughty court about him, of vast expense and luX' 
ury, masks and revels, to the debauching of our prime 
gentry, both male and female." So in his Paradise^ 
Lost, IV, 767. 

Kor ia oo«rt aaoiirf, 
Miz'd dftsee, or waaioB wuMk, or widnigkit balk 

Speaking of the ancient dramatic writers, he calls 
that Aristophanes whom the reviewer makes Plato ex« 
tol, ^'the loosest of them all^'' styles his writings^ 
and others, ^'books of grossest infamy," and adds that 
Dionysins, on Plato's recommendalioBSy^^had little need 
of such trash to spend his time on." * His remark ob 
tragedy rdates to the dramatic poem, not to the theatria^ 
exhibition, as the context suflBbiently shows. 

• libsr^ of FrlDtiag, 16S, 17S. 
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And now I hare donej If I hare omitted a nane or 
two presented hj the reviewer, it is bscaose they need 
no consideration. If I have sncceeded in sboinng that 
he has offered no solid rebutting evidence, of which the 
pnblic mnst judge^ the argument of my sermon stands 
undisturbed. 

T. S. THOMAS. 



.. J 
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(From the Dayton Journal of Feb. 10.) 

CONCLUSION. 



As I have been recently informed that these fUgitive communi- 
cations are to be published in pamphlet form, the following addi- 
tional references are given for the benefit of those who may desire 
to pursue an interminable controversy upon their own behalf: 

Works of Samuel Taylor CoLBRrDaE, Vol. IV, " The Prama 
generally and Public Taste," pages, 45, 46, &c. 

The Life and Times of Pierre Corneille, by Gttizot. 

I)r. Potter's Essay on Greek Tragedy, prefixed to his transla- 
tion of Eschylus. 

The recent publication of Ooxtnt Joannes, in the New York 
Daily JV«v«, giving Chief Justice Marshall's reasons for becom- 
ing a stockholder in the Richmond theatre. 

Mr. Milman's Bampton Lectures, Lecture VI, page 269, as 
throwing light upon the reason of the hostility of the early Chris- 
tians to Pagan spectacles, shows, and theatres. (See Appendix to 
Whatelet's Bhetoric.) From the early fathers puritanism, in 
an altered condition of affitirs, borrowed and intensified this hostil- 
ity. (See PRTNKB.) 

Hallam's History of Literature. 

DuQALD Stewart's Works, Vol. X, pages 111, 185, 187, 197, and 
200, " Account of the Life and Writings of Dr. Wic. Bobbbtbon," 
containing a complete answer to Dr. Thomas' strictures upon that 
great and good man. 

Schlbgbl's Lectures upon Dramatic Literature. 
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188 CONCLUSION. 

The Penny Ctclopkdia, articles " Drama " and ^'Thbatee" 
containing much valuable information upon these subjects; giving 
a history of legislation in England regulating theatres ; ending in 
1833, with the advance of civilization^ in securing, by 3 and 4 Wil- 
liam 4th, ch. 15, to authors the exclusive right for 28 years of rep- 
resenting upon the stage any opera, tragedy, comedy, farce, &c., 
which they may compose. I believe the same protection exists in 
our own country. 

I have not the leisure for the further protraction of this discus- 
sion. I began it to refute the propositions of Dr. Thomas ; and 
the public is the umpire to whom I refer the issue, whether the 
witnesses presented are persons qualified to express an opinion upon 
a question, simply of morals and not of theology. I should regard 
it presumption to attempt to bolster them up by my feeble praise. 

In conclusion, let me add that the summary manner in which 
my antagonist has dealt with them, reminds me of a remark attrib- 
uted to the femous Bishop Warburtok: "Orthodoxy, my Lord, 
is my doxy; heterodoxy is another man's doxy." 

J. A. McMAHON. 



Note. — In the publication of this volume an error occurred, for 
which the printer is not responsible, and which was discovered 
too late for correction. The articles are not published in the order 
in which they appeared. My *' Rejoinder" was written in answer 
to "RrcviEWER Reviewed No. 1," and appe.tred in the Dayton 
Journal on the iTth day of January — three aays before "Review- 
er Reviewed No. 2 ;" which, though in this volume it precedes 
the "Rejoinder," was not given to the public until January 20th. 
Hence the "Rejoindkr" contains, and could not contain, no allu- 
sion to Dr. Thomas' elaborate onslaught upon Robertson, Blair, 
Carlyle, &c., and the "Moderate Party" of the factions di- 
viding the Scottish Church. I will not say that I would have 
have attempted any very lengthy answer, if it had then been in my 
power; but simply call attention to the fact, that the proper order 
may be understood. I certainly have not now either the time or 
the inclination to enter into so wide and boundless a field of con- 
troversy, so irrelevant to the question at issue, as the discussion of 
the bitter feuds existing for so many years in the church of Scot- 
land ; nor would the public be much enlightened or amused by a 
digression into the relative merits of the almost innumerable wit- 
nesses cited. — [McM.] 
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